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REVIEWS OF NEW BOOKS. | 


Rose D’ Albret, or Troublous Times: a Romance. 
By G. P. R. James, Esq. 3vols. Bentley. 
In this work the eminent author of Daraley, 
Del’ Orme, Arabella Stuart, and so many other 
standard works, has not departed far from his 
usual line of depicting the manners of old 
times; but he has produced their illustration 
in a more than usually dramatic form. The 
action lasts but eight days, and the theatre is 
circumscribed to some forty square miles. The 
public events involve the conclusive struggles 
between Henry Quatre and the League ; and 
the private interest is centred in the family of 
a powerful baron, De Liancourt, whose ward 
the heroine is, and the contest for her hand 
divided by two suitors, cousins, one beloved 
by herself and the other upheld per fas by an 
unprincipled ambitious mother and the favour 
of his uncle, the feudal tyrant of the persecuted 

Rose, 

Mr, James's aim is explained in the preface. 
“Tf the reader (he says) will take the trouble 
of looking into the memoirs of the times 
spoken of in these pages, he will find that the 
men and women of that epoch were worse — 
far worse than any of the persons here depicted 
—that corruption was more general, vice more 
daring, selfishness even less restrained. The 
only incidents in the story which may be called 
romantic, are facts upon record, That with 
which the work opens is well known; and, in 
regard to the means employed to force an in- 
nocent girl into a: marriage with a man whom 
she detested, I need anly say, that the same 
were adopted in a noble family of the south of 
France, towards the year 1587, with circum- 
stances of violence aad licentiousness which I 
have not thought fit to introduce into this tale, 
and unhappily with success. The work has 
been written a long time; and in reading it 
over, after having had occasion to study the 
subject deeply for other objects, I feel that I 
can safely put it forth as a tolerably correct 
picture of the state of society in the country 
and the period to which it refers.” 

That it deserves the latter character need 
hardly be stated to those who are (and who 
are not?) acquainted with Mr. James’s popular 
writings ; and it is in this light that Rose D'Al- 
bret will be perused and relished. The escapes 
and nightly fatigues and perils—the conflicts of 
predatory and reckless bands of soldiers—the 


ing scene is one of much beauty and spirit, | different quotation, which relates to the night- 
both as descriptive of the country and its ma- | escape of Rose and her lover from the strong 
rauding infesters. Here is a portion of it:— | castle of De Liancourt. 
“Theevening, though, as | have said, verycold,| “ Rose silently did as he bade her, and gazed 
was beautifully clear; the western sky was all | out, while he was gone, through the neighbour- 
gold and sunshine; the blades of grass, andthe | ing embrasure. The country through which 
leaves that still hung upon the branches—which, | she was to pass lay before her; but it was all 
like the ungrateful world, had cast offso many | dark and indistinct, like the wide land of the 
of their green companions in the dull moment | future in the journey of life. There was no 
of adversity—were all white with frost; and the | star to betoken hope in the sky above; thick 
road, though somewhat sandy in its materials, | clouds, like frowning fate, covered the whole 
was as hard as adamant. With a quick ha-| heaven; and though the few heavy drops of 
bitual motion of the eyes, the farmer glanced | rain which had fallen had ceased for the time, 
from right to left, marking every thing around | there were low sobbing gusts of wind, which 
him as he advanced, and once, where the scene | seemed to say, that they would soon commence 
was more open and unencumbered with trees, | again. Sad and apprehensive, Rose d’Albret 
halted for an instant and looked round. He | gazed over the scene, and with curious eye strove 
still shewed the careless confidence of his to trace out the road along which she was to tra- 
heart by humming from time to time snatches | vel, as one does so often and so vainly in the mor- 
of a common song of the day, and once or twice | tal night which surrounds us here below.” — 
laughed lightly at some thoughts which were | In the mean while Louis de Montigni and 
passing in his own mind. His features were | Rose d’Albret remained for some minutes 
good, though somewhat too strongly marked, | longer under the archway; and although ap- 
his eyes bright and clear, his complexion ruddy | prehension and anxiety had a large share in 
with health and exposure, and his limbs well | the fair lady’s feelings, it must not be denied 
knit and strong from labour and hard exercise. | that there were sweet and happy sensations 
At length the worthy man, trotting on at no ltoo. With her arm twined through that of 
very quick pace, began to descend the side of! her lover, with her hand clasped in his, she 
one of the hills of the forest, and entered a sort | felt all the joy, the thrilling and inexpressible 
of wild dell, where small broken spots of turf) joy, of loving, trusting, confiding; and she felt 
were interspersed with clumps of younger trees, | 1t too for the first time. All the freshness of 





plots and counterplots of nobles, priests, and 
servants—in short, all the elements of external | 
feuds and internal dangers, are vividly exhi- | 
bited, the dramatis persone skilfully drawn, and | 
the ensemble a vigorous sketch of these trou- | 
blous times. 

In reviewing the work, therefore, we have a | 
double reason for adhering to our rule not to | 


, principally ashes and elms, while the older te- | 
| nants of the wood hung upon the slopes higher | 


up. At the bottom was a small stream of very | 
clear water, flowing on toward the Huisne, 
through water-cresses and other plants of the | 
brook, but now nearly frozen over, though to- | 
wards the mid-course the quickness of the cur- 
rent, and perhaps the depth from which the | 
fountain rose at no great distance, kept the 
water free from ice. A little wooden bridge 
spanned it over, leaving room for two horses 
abreast, but the old and congealed ruts at the 
side shewed that the carts, which occasionally 
came along the road, passed through the stream 
itself; and some vehicle which had traversed 
the valley not long before had so far broken 
away the frozen surface of the rivulet, that the 
traveller had clear space to let his horse drink, 
before he crossed the bridge. As he paused 
to do so, however, and slackened his rein for 
that purpose, he gazed round, and his eyes 
were quickly attracted by the sight of some 
objects not very pleasant to contemplate for 
a wayfarer in those days. About two hundred 
yards farther down the stream sat a party of | 
some eight or nine men, with their horses tied | 
by the foot, and feeding on the frosty grass as | 
well as they could. ‘Though the number was so | 
small, a cornet, or ensign of a troop of cavalry, | 
rested against a-tree, for the ground was too 
hard to plant it in the earth in the usual man- | 





betray its secrets so as to impair the pleasure | ner; and the steel caps, corslets, and arms which | 
of developing their turns and discoveries with | each man bore, plainly shewed the farmer that | 
readers—a course injurious alike to dramatic | one of the wandering bands of soldiery, who | 
and romantic compositions; and yet it is but | were constantly marching hither and thither, | 
Scanty justice to an author like Mr. James to |to plunder or to fight, as the case might be, | 
content ourselves simply with a few insulated | was now before him.” 
passages from his work, to intimate, certainly | The sequel leads to combat, rescue, and 
hot to display, its merits. But so it is, and | other important points in the story, which are 
the following brevities must suffice. ‘The open- | far too long for extract; and we pass on to a 


the young heart was there—that freshness 
which in all things is the point of perfection— 
the moment of expansion to the flower, the 
hour of ripeness to the fruit—when colour, 
and beauty, and scent, and flavour, and delight, 
are all at their full, before one petal has failen 
or withered, before one tint has faded, before 
the bloom has been brushed off, before the en- 
joyment has palled, or the fine edge of sensa- 
tion has been blunted. There are feelings in 
the human heart, and they are the brightest of 
those which have any reference to earth, which 
are like those small delicate flies, that live but 
an hour in their beauty and then pass away, 
unable to sustain even the weight of the com- 
mon air; and with Rose d’Albret that was the 
moment of their existence. She had never be-~ 
fore known what it was to give the whole heart, 
to cling to another, as if in him she had a se- 
cond life; to look to him for all her future joy ; 
to trust in him for aid, protection, and sup- 
port; to fear for him more than for herself; 
to believe her best gift was to render him 
happy. ‘The world in which she had lived was 
a cold and dreary one; there had been no 
heart which had sympathies with hers, no voice 
to reciprocate kind words, no mind with which 
to exchange the thoughts that were busy in her 
own. All who surrounded her were different 
from her in years, in ideas, in feelings, in ob- 
jects. It was a dark and shadowy state of 
being, whose only light had been memory— 
memory of him who now stood beside her—till 
he himself bad returned, like her morning 
star; and the day of love had dawned upon 
her heart, driving the shades away, and gilding 
even the clouds that still hung over the sky. 
Thus, though dread and apprehension sti!] had 
some share in her feelings, poor Rose d’Albret 
was not now without a bright portion of happi- 
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ness; and the gentle pressure of the hand, the 
mute caress, the word of tenderness and com- 
fort from her lover’s lips, produced sensations 
in her bosom which he did not know, which, 
perhaps, man never fully knows in his dealings 
with woman.” 

Morning in the castle is a stirring sketch :— 

“With the first dawn of day some of the 
inferior servants hegan to stir in the house. 
The scullions proceeded to their abhorred task 
of scouring the brazen pots and kettles in the 
kitchen; the turnspit dog waddled slowly from 
the hearth, the scene of his daily toil, where 
he found warmth and repose during the night, 
to hide himself in some corner from the eyes 
of the persecuting cook; and various other 
drudges, well called femmes de peine, went 
through the different halls and chambers, clear- 
ing off that dust which rises from the decay of 
every earthly thing, and falls every hour—a 
memento, if we would but see it, of the perish- 
able nature of all here below—upon the polish 
and the gilding with which we seek to cover all 
the coarse materials from our eyes. Soon the 
higher functionaries began to appear upon the 
scene: cooks, and grooms of the chambers, 
and all the officers and attendants who in those 
days thronged the house of a French nobleman ; 
and then the masters themselves. First came 
Father Walter, in his black garments, pacing 
up and down the hall, and gazing from time to 
time out of the high windows at the rainy sky. 
He was soon joined by Monsieur de Chazeul ; 
followed shortly after by the Count de Lian- 
court. These three continued, stretching their 
limbs by a walk up and down the wide pave- 
ment for near half an hour, conversing over all 
that had taken place the day before, and spe- 
culating upon the coming event. Chazeul re- 
lated to his two companions the intelligence he 
had received from Blanchette on the preceding 
night, and the application which De Montigni 
had made for another interview with Rose d’ Al- 
bret. ‘ That was not right,’ said Monsieur de 
Liancourt; ‘ one interview was all he asked; 
that was granted; and he ought not to have 
sought more.’ How boldly do we judge of 
what is right and wrong in the conduct of 
others! how boldly do we censure and con- 
demn, very often when we are doipg them the 
bitterest injustice! Monsieur de Liancourt 
totally forgot, when he talked of right, that 
Louis de Montigni was really entitled, not only 
to one interview with Rose d’ Albret, but to every 
hour of her time, to her hand, to her heart, to 
her fortune,—he totally forgot it, I say; and 
thought that the schemes which he had so long 
nurtured, the ideas which he had so long in- 
dulged, formed the only standard by which to 
measure the conduct and the rights of others. 
Do not let the reader suppose this unnatural. 
Let him look around, he will find the same 
perversion of views in every country, in every 
house, in every family; let him look within, 
he will find it more or less in his own heart, 
whenever his own interests, wishes, prejudices, 
or passions, are placed in opposition to the 
rights of others.” : 

With one other reflective passage we bid 
farewell to Rose d’ Albret :— 

“* As nature, in the colours with which her 
beautifying hand has adorned the creation for 
the glory of God and the delight of his crea- 
tures, has far excelled in richness, and bright- 
ness, and variety of hues, all that the art of 
man can produce, merely leaving to his vain 
efforts the task of falsely imitating her, so does 
she in the real course of events far exceed 
in the marvellous and extraordinary any thing 
that imagination can conceive. The bound- 





less springs of human passions and prejudices ; 
the endless variety of human character; the 
infinite combinations which man and circum- 
stances may afford, are every day offering more 
wonderful and striking scenes than the boldest 
poet would venture to display. There is not a 
house in the land but has its tragedy to tell; 
there is not a chamber that has not been stained 
by bitter and passionate tears; there is hardly 
one human heart that has not within itself its 
own tale of romance. But as it is the object 
of this history but to depict events very ordi- 
nary in the days to which it relates—and as it 
is, indeed, the object of its author in all his 
works to keep to calm and quiet probabilities, 
in order, if possible, to cure his fellow-country- 
men of that longing for over-excitement, that 
moral gin-drinking, which has become a vice 
amongst us, and teach them that there may be 
both pleasure and health in less stimulating 
beverages,— he is anxious to explain every 
event as it took place, and to leave nothing to 
the charge of the marvellous.”’ 

Altogether, though an early performance, 
this romance will be found to bear the impress 
of the author’s genius. 


< en — 





The Poetical Works of Charles Churchill, with 
copious Notes and a Life of the Author. By 
W. Tooke, F.R.S. 3 vols. 12mo. London, 
W. Pickering. 

One might fancy that vice and crime had de- 
creased, and decency and virtue increased, if 
we were to compare the satirists of older with 
those of our modern times. From Juvenal to 
Churchill they lashed and slashed away at a 
tremendous rate. Since then, even including 
Gifford and his quondam opponent Peter Pin- 
dar, they have rather tickled the follies than 
scourged the guilt of the age. Still later, scan- 
dal and abuse have usurped the place of honest 
satire, and become a public nuisance instead of 
an instrument of reform. And there has grown 
up, besides, a degree of dictatorial arrogance 
and swagger, and an interference, not to say 
domination, in matters of private concern, 
which have created a revulsion, and caused the 
just censure of acts that belong to the general 
interests to lose its power. No doubt ridicule 
may often effect a cure where castigation would 
fail; but there does seem to be something more 
sincere and genuine in the latter. At all events, 
a well-edited edition of Churchill, such as this 
is, was a desideratum in English literature; and 
it is no small honour to Mr. Tooke that, at the 
end of forty years, he has shewn the same con- 
stancy and attachment to that literature which 
induced him to publish his first copy of the 
poet in the year 1804. It is a long term; and 
not many can boast of so loving and lasting an 
intercourse. 

Diligence, impartiality, and superior means 
of acquiring intelligence to illustrate his sub- 
ject, are the merits of Mr. Tooke’s work — 
merits displayed in the former, and augmented 
in the present publication. Churchill's Life is 
well written— 

To all an example, to no one a pattern; 

and its last four years, in particular, afford a 

striking view of the condition of the public 

mind, and of the factious struggles and remark- 
able influence of the press when his friend 

Wilkes and Liberty were the watchwords for 

mischief and disorder. Among other potential 

writers, Churchill was one of the most stirring 
and efficacious. His bold and masculine style 

—perhaps better adapted for its purposes, by 

a frequent carelessness and coarseness, than if 

it had been polished and refined—and his rea- 





diness in composition, made him formidable, 
not only in the famous North Briton, but in his 
separate poems. These are of very different 
qualities, which are fairly indicated by Mr. 
Tooke; but would hardly excuse a lengthened 
criticism now, even from his pen, and far less 
from ours. We shall therefore confine our- 
selves to a selection of notes which appear to 
us to be most deserving of attention, as (either 
by novel information, or reviving formerly 
known circumstances) relating to persons and 
occasions of notoriety in the generation which 
has just preceded that in which we are passing 
units. Appended to “ The Rosciad,” we have 
a dramatic anecdote of Foote, which might fur- 
nish a hint for some of our unemployed players 
in the present destitute state of dramatic en- 
tertainments :— 

“He, in 1747, hired the old playhouse in the 
Haymarket, which had been built in 1720, and 
opened it in the double capacity of author and 
performer, with a dramatic piece of his own 
writing, called ‘The Diversions of the Morn- 
ing,’ in which he introduced several well- 
known characters in real life, whom he very 
amusingly represented by a most exact imita- 
tion of not only the voice and manner, but even 
of the person. In this plan he met with some 
difficulties, owing to his having no licence ; but, 
by the powerful intercession of his friends, he 
overruled the opposition of the magistrates; 
and, by an alteration in the title of his bill to 
that of ‘Mr. Foote’s giving tea to his friends,’ 
he proceeded occasionally to perform there 
without farther molestation.” His ‘ adver- 
tisement was thus worded :—‘ Mr. Foote pre- 
sents his compliments to his friends and the 
public, and desires them to drink tea at the 
little theatre in the Haymarket every morning 
at playhouse prices.’ The house was crowded; 
he advanced before the curtain, and said, that 
while the tea was preparing, as he was then 
training some young actors for the stage, he 
would, with their permission, proceed with his 
instructions. The manceuvre was highly re- 
lished, and it became the universal fashion every 
noon to drink a dish of Mr. Foote’s tea; and 
for two or three years he termed his pieces of 
imitation ‘ giving tea.’ All the actors were the 
objects of his imitation, or rather caricature, in 
their respective parts; of Garrick, who was apt 
to hesitate in his dying-scenes, he gave the fol- 
lowing specimen in Lothario: 

‘adorns my fall, 
And chea—chea—chea—chea—chea—chears 
My heart in dy—dy—dying.’ ” 

On Sir John Hill, called ‘* Proteus Hill” in 
the same poem, not only is the clever jingling 
epigram by Garrick given,* but another of per- 
haps greater pungency: 

“ Hill puffs himself,—forbear to chide ; 

An insect vile and mean 
Must first, he knows, be magnified, 
Before it can be seen.” 

The following is extremely characteristic of 

the two parties concerned. The text— 
“On my life, 

That Davies hath a very pretty wife !”— 
alludes to Thomas Davies, a bookseller, actor, 
and author; and the note appended tells us: 
“ A report having once prevailed that Churchill 
intended speedily to publish a new theatrical 
satire, entitled ‘The Smithfield Rosciad,’ where- 
in the merits of the inferior actors were to be 
considered; and poor Davies having been in- 
formed that he was to be the hero of the in- 
tended publication, thought proper to send the 
following letter to Churchill :—‘ Sir,—Consci- 





* «For physic and farces his — there scarce is: 
D 


His farces are physic; his physic a farce is.” 
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ous of my inability, and ever desirous of at- 
tending to the reproof of those whose judgment 
in my profession must be deemed of a superior 
degree, from the just estimation they have ac- 
quired in the literary world, I humbly conceive 
myself entitled, at least, to an omission of such 
parts of your next intended publication as may 
tend to expose some imperfections (perhaps na- 
tural ones), and thereby retard the progress I 
presume to hope in the esteem of the candid 
world, from an invariable assiduity and exer- 
tion of the poor talents with which I am in- 
vested. Nature and fortune are not equally 
liberal to all. Perfection in my profession is 
rarely attainable. Where the pursuit of science 
has its due effect, and the knowledge of our- 
selves improves with other attainments, it will 
dispose us to treat with lenity those who wait 
our reproof at humble distance, and to correct 
their errors in a manner not injurious to them 
in the very means of their existence, but by 
kind admonishing, conducive to excite a due 
attention, and produce reformation in all who 
are conscious of defects and willing to amend, 
amongst whom none is more sincerely so than, 
sir, your humble servant, T. Davies.’ To this 
letter Churchill made the following reply :— 
‘ Sir,—From whom you have obtained your in- 
formation concerning my next publication, I 
know not, nor indeed am solicitous to know; 
neither can I think you entitled, as you express 
it, to an exemption from any severity, as you 
express it, which gentlemen of your profession, 
as you express it, are subject to.—I am your 
humble servant, Charles Churchill.—P.S. De- 
fects (perhaps natural, as you express it) are 
secure from my own feelings, without any ap- 
plication.’ ” 

Our next note relates to a name very popular 
in connexion with our existing stage: 

“ When Falstaff stands detected in a lie, 

Why, without meaning, rolls Love’s glassy eye?” 

“ James Love, an actor and dramatic writer. 
He was educated at Westminster ; from thence 
went to Cambridge, and while there wrote a 
pamphlet, called ‘ Yes, they are,—what then ?’ 
in answer to one called ‘ Are these things so?’ 
Sir Robert Walpole sent Love 100/, as a gra- 
tuity for this seasonable reply. His real name 
was Dance; and the memory of his father, the 
surveyor to the city of London, will be coeval 
with the ponderous edifice which he erected for 
the residence of the chief magistrate of the me- 
tropolis. He was a performer on Drury Lane 
stage, and excelled in the character of Falstaff. 
He wrote ‘ Pamela,’ a comedy, and some other 
pieces. He died in 1774.” 

At page 74 there is a quizzing poem on Dr. 
Arne, of which, however, there is in manu- 
script a parody far superior to the original in 
humour, though not printable in a publication 
like this. We will therefore close the “ Ros- 
ciad” with observing, that the notes upon it 
form altogether a very pleasant literary, the- 
atrical, and biographical mélange. 

The “‘ Apology” and ‘‘ Night” need not 
detain our readers. We observe in the “ Pro- 
phecy of Famine,” that Mr. Tooke speaks of 
Ossian as an “ impudent imposture” of Mac- 
pherson, from which opinion we believe there 
are very many dissentients. The following may 
be quoted as a epecimen of this bitterly anti- 
Scotch production :— 

“ Waft me, some muse, to Tweed’s inspiring stream, 

Where all the little loves and graces dream ; 

Where, slowly winding, the dull waters creep, 

And seem themselves to own the power of sleep; 
Where on the surface lead, like feathers, swims.” 
The breaking of Priscian’s head, in the simile 

of the last line, is nothing to the description of 





the streaming and rapid course of the Tweed 
over its bright gravelly channel: but we pass 
the poet for the annotator :— 

“ Tf the simplicity of the Whiteheads, Masons, 
and Dodsleys, which was always delicate, and 
occasionally classical and elegant, could thus 
excite the just ridicule of the satirist, what lan- 
guage could he have found sufficiently expres- 
sive of his disgust at the simplicity of a later 
school of poetry, the spawn of the lakes, con- 
sisting of a mawkish combination of the non- 
sense-verses of the nursery with the rhodomon- 
tade of German mysticism and transcendental- 
ism? Outof their own mouths will we condemn 
them, by quoting a burlesque sonnet written by 
one of their own school (Coleridge) during a 
lucid interval. 

To Simplicity. 
O, I do love thee, meek Simplicity ! 

For of thy lays the lulling simpleness : 

Goes to my heart, and soothes each small distress— 
Distress though small, yet haply great to me. 

*Tis true on Lady Fortune’s gentlest pad 

Iamble on; yet, though I know not why, 

SosadI am! But should a friend and I 
Grow cool and sniff, O, I am very sad! 

And then with sonnets, and with sympathy, 
ay Sones bosom’s mystic woes I pall; 

Now of my false friend plaining plaintively, 

Now raving at mankind in general ; 
But whether sad or fierce, ’tis simple all,— 

All very simple, meek Simplicity. 

NEHEMIAH HIGGINBOTTOM.” 

The “ Epistle to Hogarth” concludes the 
first volume ; and over the other two we must 
run even more cursorily with our cento. 

“In ‘The Patriot Poet, a satire inscribed 
to the Rev. Mr. Churchill, by a Country Curate,’ 
there occurs a happy imitation of the slovenly 
style too frequently adopted by him: 

‘O thou sonorous Churchill, teach my line 

To flow exuberantly wild, like thine; 

Teach me to twist a thought a thousand ways, 
And string with idle particles my lays ; 

That one poor sentiment exhausted, when 
The weary reader hopes a respite, then 

I may spring on with force redoubled, till 

I break him panting breathless¢o my will; 
And make him, tired in periods of a mile, 
Gape in deep wonder at my rapid style.’” 


In a supplemental note to “ Gotham,’”’ the 
following (like Dibdin’s ‘* Chapter of Kings,” 
‘* The Romans in England once did sway, 
The Saxons after them led the way,’’) 
historical sketch may be a nice lesson to commit 
to memory by our younger friends :— 


‘Wit. I. William the Norman conquers England’s 
state. 
Witt. II. In his own forest, Rufus meets his fate. 
Hen. I, Though elder Robert lives, Henry succeeds. 
STePHEN. For Stephen’s dubious title Albion bleeds. 
Hen. II. Victorious Henry bows to Becket’s shade. 
Ricu.I. *And Richard lion’s heart a prisoner’s made. 
JOHN. Deserted John to Rome submits his throne. 
Hen. Ili. Now slave, now tyrant, see his long-lived 
Epw. I. 


Epw. II. 
Epw: III. 
Ricu. Il. 
Hen. IV. 
Hen. V. 

Hen. VI. 


Epw. IV. 


son, 

From Edward’s hand, Scotland her king 
receives. 

His heir his power to wretched minions 


gives. 

Two captive monarchs grace third Edwara’s 
train. 

— searce claims a tear, deposed and 
slain. 

Domestic foes fourth Henry’s arms engage. 

France feels at Agincourt fifth Henry’s rage. 

The Sixth, France, England, son, life—all 
must quit. 

Gay gallant Edward, love and conquest 


greet. 
Epw. V. O’er his boy’s head the crown uncertain 


angs. 
Ricu, IIT, = royal blood fell Richard stains his 
angs. 
Hen. VII. Tudor the roses joins, and faction quells. 

Hen. VIII. Harry’s fierce hah! monks, nuns, and pope 


expels. 
Epw. VI. Religion Edward’s short-lived bloom de- 
plores. 
Mary her Rome with ten-fold rage restores. 
Eliza forms the church and humbles Spain, 
No kingly virtues mark weak James’s reign. 


Mary. 
Euiza. 
James I. 





Cuas. I. 
Cromw. 


Cuas. IL. 


Charles, by the axe, before his palace dies. 
Stern Cromwell views the crown with eager 


eyes. 

False power, false pleasures, flatter Charles 
restored. 

James II. ’Gainst James law, conscience, freedom 

draw the sword. 

Witt. III. The sword consign’d to William's patriot 
hand, 

And Mary’s virtues save the sinking land. 

In peace inglorious Anna's laurels fade. 

SeeGeorge the Brunswick line majestic lead. 

Wealth, glory, peace, our second George 
attend. 

Gro. III. His grandson threescore years his people’s 
friend. 

Colonial loss and Gallia’s rage sustain’d. 

George four the arts and London’s pride 
maintain’d. 

Witt. IV. — boon from sailor William 

gain’d. 

Victoria. In prime of youth Victoria mounts the 
throne, 

And makes her subjects’ willing hearts her 


Mary. 
ANNE. 
Geo. I. 
Geo, IL. 


Geo, IV. 


own. 
In her loved Albert and their blooming 


race, 
Their high descent and higher worth we 
trace.” 

“ Thirty-five sovereigns from the Conqueror 
to William IV. both inclusive, 1066-1837, give 
an average of twenty-two years to each reign. 
During the same period thirty-three sovereigns 
reigned in France, from Philip I. to Charles X., 
1061-1830, which increases the average dura- 
tion of their reigns to upwards of twenty-three 
years; but such average is materially affected 
by the extraordinary fact of the united reigns 
of Louis X[V. and XV. amounting to 131 years, 
and which, had it been recorded of some ancient 
dynasty, would scarcely have obtained credit. 
The three longest reigns are those of Henry 
IIT. (56), Edward III. (50), and George III. 
(59), each being the third of his name. George 
IIL. is the only English monarch who was up- 
wards of eighty years of age when he died; and 
his grandfather George II. and his son William 
IV. are the only others who attained the age of 
seventy.” 

An epigram on Lord Bute’s supreme influ- 
ence, whose property the picturesque Isle of 
Bute in the Clyde is, is pointed :— 

** All other turns, vicissitudes, and changes, 

I could behold sedately, and be mute ; 
One metamorphosis I own most strange is, 
Great Britain turn’d into the Isle of Bute.” 

The following is a remarkable resolution of 
the House of Commons, if we look at the result 
of the late trials in Ireland :— 

February 3, 1769.—“ Resolved, ‘ That John 
Wilkes, Esq., a member of this house, who hath 
at the bar of this house confessed himself to be 
the author and publisher of what this house has 
resolved to be an insolent, scandalous, and se- 
ditious libel, and who has been convicted in the 
Court of King’s Bench of having printed and 
published a seditious libel, and three obscene 
and impious libels, and by the judgment of 
the said court has been sentenced to undergo 
twenty-two months’ imprisonment, and is now 
in execution under the said judgment,—be ex- 
pelled this house.’ ” 

The resolution was rescinded more than thir- 
teen years after, in May 1782.—The annexed 
is a fair variety :— 

“ The armorial ensigns of the two Temples, 
a horse and a lamb, have given rise to sundry 
obvious and appropriate jeux-d’esprit, and few 
more worthy of preservation than the following : 

On the Templars. 
As by the Templars’ holds er go, 
The horse and lamb display’d 


In emblematic figures shew 
The merits of their trade. 


The client may infer from thenee 
How just is their profession : 

The lamb sets forth their innocence, 
The horse their expedition. 
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O happy Britons! happy isle! 

Let foreign nations say, r 
Where you get justice without guile, 

And law without delay! 

The Answer, 
Deluded men, these holds forego, 

Nor trust such cunning elves ; 
These artful emblems tend to shew 

Their clients, not themselves. 

Tis all a trick, these are all charms, 

By which they mean to cheat you; 
But have a care, for you’re the lambs, 

And they the wolves that eat you. 
Nor let the thoughts of no delay 

To these their courts misguide you; 
°*Tis you’re the showy horse, and they 

The jockeys that will ride you.” 

Mr. Tooke, we perceive, objects to Lord 
Brougham’s character of the Empress Cathe- 
rine the Second, in his Historical Sketches dur- 
ing the Time of George III. ; and we are inclined 
to think that the noble writer has been too se- 
vere, and, at any rate, too vituperative, in the 
epithets he has applied to this female sovereign, 
whose grandson is now so honoured on his visit 
to England. She was a great monarch for 
Russia, even as a successor of Peter the Great.* 
But we have no space for historical discussion 
here, and must, indeed, bring this desultory 
notice to an end. We shall therefore only add, 
that the work well deserves a place in the po- 
lite literature of England, and that the multi- 
tude of quotations Churchill’s Poems have so 
long supplied (and often without their source 
being recollected), affords abundant evidence 
of his vigour and originality, distinct from all 
party questions and considerations. 





The Practical Angler. By Piscator. 8vo, pp. 293. 
London, Simpkin, Marshall, and Co. 
Ir was of no use attempting to review this 
book during the prevalence of the easterly 
wind, the worst for tishing of all the points on 
the compass.t Piscator, however, deserves a 
good word at any season; for he will keep till 
the proper time comes, and then be found to 
be one of the best of advisers in every branch 





* The annexed well-authenticated anecdote is re- 
corded by Mr. Tooke—a noble proof of this. 
“ With the small-pox his body maim’d and marr’d. 


Having in the note on this line adverted to the claim 
of Lady Mary Wortley Montagu on the gratitude of 
her country, we cannot refrain from noticing another 
female far more illustrious in rank, and hardly less 
distinguished by talent, who with a magnanimity 
equal to her high station, and a self-devotion superior 
to it, spread the blessings of inoculation throughout 
the length and breadth of all the Russias. Catherine 
11. having by her medical board, the small-pox then 
raging throughout her empire, been convinced of the 
salutary character of the process of inoculation, and 
equally convinced that nothing but her own example 
would overcome the prejudice and superstition of her 
subjects, determined on submitting tu the operation ; 
thus gratuitously incurring a risk which in ie posi- 
tion she had abundant means for guarding against. 
. ++. The empress, on being inoculated privately, 
went the next morning to ‘I'zarsko-selo. At first no 
other persons were there but the necessary attend- 
ants, it being given out that her majesty’s journey 
was only to give directions about some alterations, 
and that her stay would be short. But several of the 
nobility soon followed; and the empress observing 
among them some whom she suspected not to have 
had the small-pox, said to Dr. Dimsdale, ‘ I must rely 
on you to give me notice when it is possible for me 
to communicate the disease; for, though 1 could wish 
to keep my inoculation a secret, yet far be it from me 
to conceal it a moment, when it may become hazard- 
ous to others.’ The empress, during this interval, 
took part in every amusement with her usual affabi- 
lity, without shewing the least token of uneasiness or 
concern; constantly dined at the same table with the 
nobility, and enlivened the whole court with those 
peculiar graces of conversation for which she was 
ever distinguished. The grand duke shortly after 
submitted to the operation.” 

+ The very old proverb is not to be gainsayed in this 
respect ; for 

* When the wind’s in the south 
It blows the bait to the fishes’ mouth.” 











of the art, and upon every kind of fish. Yet 
his volume is not of a description to be much 
quoted; for though the theme be watery and 
wet, the instructions cannot be otherwise than 
dry. We shall only say that it is full of valuable 
information in regard to the habits of the finny 
tribes, and of practical lessons how to ensnare 
them. One bait, which we have tried success- 
fully in turbid and in very turbulent streams 
and falls, where neither fly nor worm were of 
any avail, is thus mentioned, and may serve as 
a sample of the work : 

“ Another very destructive bait is the pre- 
served salmon spawn, which is made with the 
roe of a salmon when in an advanced state, 
which being boiled for about a quarter of an 
hour in water, is then beat up in a mortar with 
salt and saltpetre, (equal parts,) in about the 
proportion of an ounce to a pound of roe; the 
membranes being afterwards picked out, the 
roe is put into gallipots, and mutton fat run 
over it to exclude the air, in which way it will 
remain good for a long time. It should be 
drifted down the stream in somewhat the same 
manner as the worm, only it is the better plan 
to try in the more tranquil parts of the stream, 
always keeping the bait near the bottom. It 
is not so lively a bait as the worm, but is a very 
killing one, particularly in tbe autumn months. 
It is well taken when the bait is allowed to lie 
ledger at the bottom of a quiet pool, when the 
fish attracted by its smell, will soon or late 
seize upon it. The usual size of the vait is 
about that of a horse-bean, in which form it 
may be eut out of the paste with a pen-knife, 
or moulded into shape with the fingers. When 
a bite is felt, the fish should be allowed to turn 
with it before you strike, when, if he is a good 
one, he will lose no time before he gorges it. 
I have sometimes had very good sport with the 
spawn fresh from the salmon betore the fish 
has been very far advanced in that way; and as 
for the eels, they are perfectly voracious after it, 
being enabled by their keen sense of smell to 
nose it out from a considerable distance.” 





Geology : a Poem in Seven Books. By the Rev. 

J.S. Watson, B.A. 12mo, pp. 313, Pickering. 
Various sciences have had their bards, and 
now Geology may justly be proud of hers. | 
Neither Darwin’s Botanic Garden, nor any other 
production of the kind, merits higher praise 
than Mr. Watson’s abie exposition, from the 
beginning to the end, i. e. from the earliest 
cosmogonical theories to the latest geological 
discoveries, of the subject he has thus had the 
originality and the hardihood to discuss in 
verse. He has married the geologic-like ham- 
mer of Thor to the poetry of Balder ; and thus 
united we cordially commend his performance 
to the world. 


{ 





To exhibit its scientific merits as we ought, | 
we should have to trace our way through the 
whole seven books in detail: but we will con- 
tent ourselves with one striking example, which 
to our mind possesses much beauty as well as | 
novelty, and may be deemed a fair specimen of | 
the author’s high thoughts and excellent style: 
“ The tribes of living things, then, says my creed, | 


Began to be in all material points 
As now they are. Their present form, howe’er | 
Alter’d by circumstance, was uot evolved, 
By gradual growth, out of an older state. 
Systems ef life, herbal and animate, 
Have ris’n and fall’n unaltered. Each sprung forth | 
With all th’ essential attributes and parts | 
Which afterwards it bore. The lion’s frame, | 
When first he paw’d to free his hinder’d parts | 
From cumbring earth, was lion just as now. | 
The reptile race were reptiles from the first ; 
And fish were fish ; birds, birds; and man was man. | 
But was this total glube, ere man arose, | 





Wholly resign’d to life irrational ? 

Was there a time when only scaly tribes, 

Or the huge Saurian brood, revell'd sole lords 
Of all our workd? or what if concreate 

With these, there liv’d a race of nobler kind, 
Our equals or superiors in the gifts 

Of reason, virtue, wisdom, but of frames 
Distinct from ours (of texture shadowy, thin, 
Traversing earth, but swift and light to flit 

The lower air, yet not of buoyancy 

To reach the upper sky), whose forms would leave 
No relics of existence undecay’d? 

Man may scarce fancy this, but who shall dare 
Deem that it could not be? who shall deny 
The Cause that made earth’s human habitant 
Of mould part heavenly, part terrene, the power 
To people it with more etherial kinds, 

Of substance less corporeal, whose whole being 
Has vanish’d quite, nor left a trace behind? 
But let my song resume its course ; nor let 

My object be to search conjecture’s fields 

For what might be, but to declare what was.” 





LUNN’S HISTORY OF THE OREGON TERRITORY. 
(Second notice: conclusion.) 
Tue Chinooks, Waakiacums, and Cathlamets, 
are of one common stock. ‘“ ‘They are rather 
a diminutive race, generally varying in height 
from five feet to five feet five inches; the wo- 
men being about six inches shorter. Their 
legs are generally crooked, their ankles thick, 
and their feet flat—a deformity caused, no 
doubt, by their passing so much of their time 
in childhood squatting on the calves of their 
legs and their heels in the bottom of their 
canoes; a favourite position, which they retain 
even when on shore. The women increase 
this deformity by wearing tight bandages round 
the lower part of their legs. The faces of both 
sexes are round; their eyes small and sharp ; 
their noses broad, flat at the top, and thick 
at the end; their nostrils large; their mouths 
wide; their lips thick; their teeth short, irre- 
gular, and dirty. In addition to these charac- 
teristics, the women have their ears slit, the 
cartilages of their noses perforated, and their 
heads and bodies saturated with salmon-oil. 
They are inferior in muscular power and activity 
to the Indians of the plains, who hunt the deer 
and buffalo, and ride on horseback.’’—‘ The 
first salmon caught is a consecrated thing, and 
is offered to the munilicent Spirit, who is the 
giver of plenty. They have a superstitious 
scruple about the mode of cutting salmon, 
especially at the commencement of the season, 
before they have an assurance of a plentiful 
supply. To cut it crosswise, and to cast the 
heart into the water, they consider most un- 
lucky, and likely to bring on a scarce season. 
Hence they are very reluctant to supply the 
traders at the stations with any until the season 
is advanced, and they can calculate on their 
probable stock, lest an unlucky cross cut by 
the white men may mar all their prospects. 
Their mode is to cut it along the back; they 
take out the back-bone, and most studiously 
avoid throwing the heart into the water. The 
heart they broil and eat; but will not eat it 
after sunset. So plentiful is the fish, that they 
supply the white men with it in abundance. It 
is now made a lucrative article of foreign trade. 
Indeed, large quantities of it are sent to the 
Sandwich Islands, and other places,”"—‘ There 
prevails a singular custom among all the tribes 
about the lower part of the Columbia, the flat- 
tening of the forehead and compression of the 
whole head, which gives them a hideous ap- 
pearance. Immediately after birth the infant 
is laid in an oblong wooden trough by way of 
cradle, with moss under it. The end on which 
the head reposes is raised higher than the rest. 
A padding is then placed on the infant’s fore- 
head, with a piece of cedar-bark over it; it is 
pressed down by cords, which pass through 
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holes on each side of the trough. As the 
tightening of the padding and tie pressing of 
the head to the board is gradual, the process is 
said not to be attended with much pain. The 
appearance of the infant, however, while under 
it, is shocking: its little black eyes seem ready 
to start from their sockets; the mouth exhibits 
all the indications of internal convulsion; and 
it clearly appears that the face is gradually un- 
dergoing a process of unnatural configuration. 
About a year’s pressure is sufficient to produce 
the desired effect. The head is ever after 
completely flattened; and the upper part of it, 
on the crown, seldom exceeds an inch in width. 
This is deemed a mark of beauty and distinction, 
like small and crippled feet among the Chinese 
Jadies of rank. All their slaves, whom they 
purchase from the neighbouring tribes, have 
round heads. Every child of a slave, if not 
adopted by a member of the tribe, must be left 
to nature, and therefore grow up with a round 
head. This deformity is consequently a mark 
of their freedom. On examining the skulls of 
these people, several medical men have declared 
that nothing short of ocular demonstration could 
have convinced them of the possibility of mould- 
ing the human head into such a form.” —“ They 
have a belief in a future.state of rewards and 
punishments. Those who have well and faith- 
tully discharged all the duties of this life will 
go to a mild and happy region, teeming with 
all the comforts of existence; while those who 
pursue an opposite course will be consigned to 
a cold and dreary region, where bitter fruits 
and salt-water will form their principal means 
of subsistence. ‘They have also a tradition 
about the origin of mankind: they believe that 
man was originally created by the superior 
Deity, but in an imperfect state, being rather 
a statue of flesh than a perfect being; but a 
second Divinity, less powerful, in pity of his 
helpless condition, opened his eyes, gave him 
motion, and taught him all the functions and 
the arts of life.’—‘ They regulate the prices 
of their articles by Aaiqua, which is a milk-white 
round shell, of extreme hardness, found in the 
neighbourhood of Nootka Sound. It varies in 
length from one to four inches, and is about 
half au inch thick, hollow, slightly curved, and 
tapering alittle towards the ends. It is highly 
estimated, the longest being the most valuable. 
It resembles the top shank of a common clay 
smoking-pipe. They are valued in proportion 
to the number that, when ranged on‘a string 
passing through their hollow tubes, extend a 
fathom's length. Forty to the fathom is sup- 
posed to be the fixed standard of excellence 
and worth: for instance, forty which make a 
fathom are worth nearly double fifty which 
make a fathom. ‘Their extreme fragility, light- 
ness, tenuity, and delicacy of colour, are what 
appear to give them: their importance. They 
are thus caught in Nootka Sound and along 
Vancouver’s Island: a piece of deer-flesh, or 
of fish, is dropped from a line to the bottom; 
this they cling to, and they are then drawn up, 
and carefully gutted and preserved.” 

To these curious statements we shall only 
add two other extracts: the first descriptive of 
a sort of Indian polka, which may be introduced 
among our fashionable circles when they are 
satiated with the Bohemian. 

“On the wedding-day they have a public 
feast, at which they dance and sing, sometimes 
in separate groups—sometimes all dance and 
sing together, men and women. In their sing- 
ing, which is a sort of irregular chant, they all 
keep to the same key, and therefore it is not 
easy to distinguish any individual excellence 
among them, In their dances they throw their 








bodies into a variety of fantastic attitudes, and | 
move their hands, keeping time to the music. 
On these occasions they are decked off in their 
best dresses and ornaments. They have one 
curious custom in their dances: at stated pe- 
riods they keep puffing from a painted tube— 
one end of which is inserted in the mouth, the 
other pointed upwards—quantities of fine down, 
which flies about their heads, presenting the 
imitation of a snow-shower.” 

This would be a new and nice effect at Al- 
mack’s, with our gay birds of paradise flitting | 
about with their ups and downs! But now to | 
conclude with a strange tale: 

“ The chief, who is supposed to possess the | 
‘right divine’ of governing, and to be the in- 
termediate agent between the great solar spi- 
rit—the Creator and Supreme Ruler—and his 
creatures here below, retires at times, when- 
ever he fancies himself summoned by the divine 
call, from the tribe, without giving them any 
previous intimation of his mission, and takes 
up his abode in the lonely woods and moun- 
tains, taking clandestinely with him a small 
stock of dried salmon for sustenance. When 
he is missed by his family, the report is spread 
abroad, and then it is known that he has gone 
to hold familiar converse with the Great Spirit, 
who will, within a short time, descend to give 
him an interview. Intelligence has then been 
procured from the Indian who saw him last on 
that day as to his route, and the district of the 
woods and hills to which he is likely to confine 
his wanderings; and a sacred boundary-line is 
drawn round this district, within which it is a 
crime of profanation to pass on hunting or 
fishing excursions on pain of death. Should 
any unlucky Indian even meet this compound | 
of chief and priest in his excursions, he is sure | 
to be put to death, either by the chief himself— 
for he must be perfectly passive in the infu- 
riated chief’s hands; or, should the chief in his 
abstracted mood not attack him, he must, on 
his return to the tribe, acknowledge the guilt, 
and resign himself a voluntary victim. Should 
he conceal the facte of his meeting the chief, 
and should the chief on his return charge him 
with the fact, then he would undergo the most 
shocking torture. The duration of the chief’s 
absence on this mission is irregular — at least 
it is long enough to exhaust his small stock 
of food, even with the utmost economy. It is 
often three weeks. When hunger pinches him 
(and he generally selects the most desert and 
dreary region, destitute of esculent fruits or 
roots), his imagination becomes inflamed, and 
what was before religion or superstition be- 
comes now frenzy — during which the fancied 
interview with the Great Spirit occurs. He 
returns at last to the village the most hideous 
object in nature, with matted hair, shrunken 
cheeks, blood-shot eyes, and parched lips; his 
blanket, which is his sole covering, all hanging 
in shreds about him, torn by boughs and bram- 
bles; his face all begrimed with filth ; animated 
with all the unnatural ferocity of a demoniac. 
His return is by night, and as uncertain as his 
departure. He does not first arrive, generally, 
at his own house, but rushes to some other, 
according to the blind caprice of his wildness; 
and, instead of entering it by the door, he 
ascends the roof, tears off one of the cedar- 
board coverings, and plunges down into the 
centre of the family circle; he then springs on 
one of the full-grown inmates like a famished 
wolf, wrenches with his teeth a mouthful of his 
flesh from his limbs or body, which he convul- 
sively bolts down without any process of mas- 
tication, but barely chopping the lump once or 








twice for the purpose of easier deglutition. No 


resistance is made; for the sufferer thinks that 
he has been ordered by the Great Spirit to 
yield up a part of his flesh and blood as a sort 
ot peace or sin-offering to the priest. The chief 
then rushes to another house in the same way, 
and makes the same hurried repast. He con- 
tinues this process along other houses, until, 
in a few hours, he becomes exhausted from the 
quantity of human living flesh that he has de- 
voured. He is then taken home in a state of 
torpor, and thus remains, like an overgorged 
beast of prey, for a couple of days. After his 
resuscitation he is languid and sickly ; and, as 
he must not partake of the usual food for a 
certain time after he has got his fill of the 
human sacrifice, he goes on but slowly to con- 
valescence. I have been more than once in 
close connexion with one of these chiefs after 
his restoration, and his breath was like an exha- 
lation from a grave. The wounds inflicted by 
his bite, though held as sacred trophies, often 
proved mortal. Their mode of cure is this:— 
They apply eagle-down as a stiptic to check 
the hemorrhage, and then apply a plaster made 
of pine-tree gum. Several of the wounded 
and consecrated persons, after we established 
our fort, finding their own mode of treatment 
ineffectual, came to our surgeon (applying to 
me first as interpreter) to have their rankling 
sores healed. They used to present a most 
hideous appearance, being jagged and torn, 
and often shewing the clear indentations of 
the human teeth ; and besides, the fetor issuing 
from them was most noxious. The daughter 
of one of the chiefs (who practised this abo- 
mination), the wife of one of our men, told me 
that her father, on his return to the village, 
after his sojourn in the woods and mountains, 
met an Indian, on whom he flew, and whose 
side he continued to bite and devour until hia 
bowels protruded. The Indian made no re- 
sistance ; and when the chief ran off, he crawled 
to the village; and though every effort was 
made to heal his wounds, they were found to 
be too mortal for human remedy. He died 
soon afterwards, in their idea a consecrated 
person. So much importance and pride do 
these Indians attach to these lacerations, that 
the youngsters, who have not had the good 
fortune to be thus scarred, apply lighted gun- 
powder to their limbs, and use other means to 
produce a holy gash.” 

The History of Oregon and California, §c. By 
R. Greenhow. 8vo, pp. 482. London, J. 
Murray. 

Tuts is the American view of the Oregon ter- 

ritory, and the right of the United States to 

occupy it. Being chiefly retrospective as to 
discoveries, settlements, and rival fur-trading, 
and political as to present circumstances, we 
may safely dismiss it with a very brief notice, 
having in our last and present Gazettes treated 
largely of the more generally interesting topics 
connected with its natural history and natives. 

Suffice it to say, that Mr. Greenhow depreciates 

the Hudson’s Bay Company, lauds the American 

missionaries and trappers, and holds that the 

States by unobjectionable and imperative policy 

must secure possession of these territories in 

order to provide places of resort and refresh- 
ment for their numerous vessels engaged in the 

Pacific trade and fisheries, and that Great Bri- 

tain can have no motive for opposing this just 

and simple claim except to cripple them in this 
respect. But Britain through Mr. Packenham 
had better yield at once with a good grace; for 
if it don’t, these countries must receive their 
population from the United States notwithstand- 
iug and in spite of her. Yea, “nearly a thou- 
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sand citizens of the Federal Republic have, 
within a few months, entered Oregon, and an 
equal number will soon follow, with a determi- 
nation to make it their home.” Nous verrons. 





FEATHERSTONHAUGH’S AMERICA, 
(Second notice.] 


FoLLowI1nc the route of our countryman, we 
pay a passing tribute to ** Augusta on the Sa- 
vannah river, a muddy stream about 200 yards 
wide, which is the boundary betwixt the states 
of South Carolina and Georgia. This is a long 
straggling town, containing perhaps 4000 in- 
habitants; with a main street at least a mile 
long, and full of small stores and low taverns. 
All these southern towns are very much alike : 
there is always one endless street filled with 
small linen-drapers’ shops or stores, the owners 
of which call themselves merchants. In some 
of these stores ready-made clothes are sold, in 
others boots and shoes; a few of them contain 
the wares of ironmongers, and perhaps one or 
two of them are small book-stores. These, 
with at least one hundred dram-shops and 
dirty taverns, are what is to be seen in one of 
these long streets, crowded with men all upon 
a level in greediness and vulgarity; in short, 
there is nothing to detain a traveller who is in 
search of any thing that is rare and interesting, 
but every thing conspires to make him anxi- 
ous to take to the roads again, be they ever so 
bad.” 

On their way the travellers met with an ex- 
hibition of the slave-traffic on the borders of 
the free state of Ohio. It is thus described: 

“ Just as we reached New River, in the 
early grey of the morning, we came up with a 
singular spectacle, the most striking one of the 
kind I have ever witnessed. It was a camp of 
negro-slave-drivers, just packing up to start; 
they had about three hundred slaves with them, 
who had bivouacked the preceding night in 
chains in the woods; these they were conduct- 
ing to Natchez, upon the Mississippi River, to 
work upon the sugar plantations in Louisiana. 
It resembled one of those coffles of slaves spo- 
ken of by Mungo Park, except that they had 
a caravan of nine waggons and single-horse 
carriages, for the purpose of conducting the 
white people, and any of the blacks that should 
fall lame, to which they were now putting the 
horses to pursue their march. The female 
slaves were, some of them, sitting on logs of 
wood, whilst others were standing, and a great 
many little black children were warming them- 
selves at the fires of the bivouac. In front of 
them all, and prepared for the march, stood, in. 
double files, about two hundred male slaves, 
manacled and chained to each other. I had 
never seen so revolting a sight before! Black 
men in fetters, torn from the lands where they 
were born, from the ties they had formed, and 
from the comparatively easy condition which 
agricultural labour affords, and driven by white 
men, with liberty and equality in their moutha, 
to a distant and unhealthy cotntry, to perish 
in the sugar-mills of Louisiana, where the du- 
ration of life for a sugar-mill slave does not 
exceed seven years! ‘Io make this spectacle 
still more disgusting and hideous, some of the 
principal white slave-drivers, who were toler- 
ably well dressed, and had broad - brimmed 
white hats on, with black crape round them, 
were standing near, laughing and smoking 
cigars.” 

We rejoice to see it stated in a note that 
this practice of driving gangs of slaves through 
the country has been much discontinued ; but 
there is another link of slave-villany so mon- 








strous that we dare hardly quote the account of 
it. But “ it seems that amongst other modes 
of getting a livelihood in the southern states, 
that of ‘ running negroes’ is practised by a 
class of fellows who are united in a fraternity 
for the purpese of carrying on the business, 
and for protecting each other in time of danger. 
If one of them falls under the notice of the law, 
and is committed to take his trial, some of the 
fraternity benevolently contrive, ‘ somehow or 
other,’ to get upon the jury, or kindly become 
his bai]. To ‘run a negro’ it is necessary to 
have a good understanding with an intelligent 
male slave on some plantation, and if he is a 
mechanic he is always the more valuable. At 
atime agreed upon the slave runs away from 
his master’s premises and joins the man who 
has instigated him to do it; they then proceed 
to some quarter where they are not known, and 
the negro is sold for seven or eight hundred 
dollars, or more, to a new master. A few days 
after the money has been paid, he runs away 
again, and is sold a second time, and as oft as 
the trick can be played with any hope of safety. 
The negro who does the harlequinade part of 
the manceuvre has an agreement with his friend, 
in virtue of which he supposes he is to receive 
part of the money; but the poor devil in the 
end is sure to be cheated, and when he becomes 
dangerous to the fraternity is, as I have been 
well assured, first cajoled and put offhis guard, 
and then, on crossing some river or reaching a 
secret place, shot before he suspects their in- 
tention, or otherwise made away with.” 

In Arkansas, and descending the Mississippi, 
our author fell in with more of these odious 
samples of humanity, whose brutal habits and 
manners are hardly credible. At Little Rock 
(Arkansas), the following traits of society are 
recorded : 

‘ There never was such another population 
assembled — broken tradesmen, refugees from 
justice, travelling gamblers, and some young 
bucks and bloods, who, never having had the 
advantage of good examples for imitation, had 
set up a standard of manners consisting of 
every thing that was extravagantly and out- 
rageously bad. Quarrelling seemed to be their 
principal occupation; and these puppies, with- 
out family, education, or refinement of any 
kind, were continually resorting to what they 
called the ‘ laws of honour,’ a part of the code 
of which, in Little Rock, is to administer jus- 
tice with your own hand the first convenient 
opportunity. A common practice with these 
fellows was to fire at each other with a rifle 
across the street, and then dodge behind a door ; 
every day groups were to be seen gathered 
round these wordy bullies, who were holding 
knives in their hands, and daring each other 
to strike, but cherishing the secret hope that 
the spectators would interfere. At one time 
they were so numerous and overbearing that 
they would probably have overpowered the 
town, but for the catastrophe which befel one 
of their leaders, and checked the rest for awhile. 
Mr. Woodruff, like most of the postmasters, 
kept a store, and thither these desperadoes 
used to resort; but it became so great a nuisance 
at last as to be intolerable, and being a firm 
man he determined to put a stop to it. The 
young fellow in question dared him to interfere, 
threatened him more than once, and coming to 
the store one evening provoked the postmaster 
so much by his insolent violence, that a scuffle 
ensued, in which the bully got a mortal wound. 
Mr. Woodruff described’ the scene to me, and 
shewed me the place where he fell, but said 
that he had got his death by the awkward use 
of his own weapon. The public opinion sided 








with the postmaster, who was very popular at 
the period of our visit. One of the most re- 
spectable inhabitants told me, that he did not 
suppose there were twelve inhabitants of the 
place who ever went into the streets without— 
from some motive or other—being armed with 
pistols or large hunting-knives about a foot 
long and an inch and a half broad, originally 
intended to skin and cut up animals, but which 
are now made and ornamented with great care, 
and kept exceedingly sharp, for the purpose of 
slashing and sticking human beings. These 
formidable instruments, with their sheaths 
mounted in silver, are the pride of an Ar- 
kansas blood, and got their name of Bowie- 
knives,* from a conspicuous person of this 
fiery climate.” 

Some of the women seem worthy of the men: 





* «Some of these bloods are fellows of great animal 
courage, if we may judge from the following account 
of an affair of honour which took place on this fron- 
tier, and which is taken from a published account. 
A specimen of the very first water came on horseback 
to a tavern, and entered a room where some other 
persons were assembled. Throwing his cloak on one 
side, the usual pistols and Bowie-knife appeared ; 
and as nobody seemed particularly overjoyed to see 
him, he soon broke silence by looking at them scorn- 
fully and saying, ‘ I don’t know whether you are the 
very beginning of men or not, but I’ve got 3000 acres 
of prime land, two sugar plantations, 150 negurs, and 
I reckon I can chaw up the best man in this room!’ 
No one venturing to dispute any part of this state- 
ment, he proceeded to open his mind a little further. 
‘ I’ve killed eleven Indians, three white men, and 
seven painters; and it’s my candid opinion you are 
all a set of cowards!’ Having thus unbosomed him- 
self, he observed that one of the company kept a 
steady eye upon him, and walking up to him jostled 

im. This, as he found out afterwards, was carrying 
it a leetle wo far, for the person he was evidently 
seeking a quarrel with was a doctor, who had gone 
through a variety of adventures, and had been on the 
* pynt of bursting his byler’ ever since this worthy 
‘ began to carry on.’ The doctor immediately rolled 
him off, when out came the Bowie-knife, which, but 
for the timely interference ofthe rest of the company, 
would have been lodged in the doctor’s heart. Now 
came mutual defiance, and an instantaneous agree- 
ment to ‘fight it out.” The terms proposed by the 
intruding swaggerer were rather novel, even for courts 
of honour in that country; but the doctor was not a 
flinching man, his steam was up, and he told his se- 
cond to agree to any thing that was fair for both. 
There was a room in the house totally dark, into 
which not a cranny of light came, and this was fixed 
upon for the scene of the mortal combat. The parties 
were now each stripped to the skin, except their 
trowsers, their arms and shoulders well greased with 
lard, and a brace of loaded pistols and a Bowie knife 
given toeach. Thus were they put into the dark room, 
with the understanding that the butchery was not to 
begin before a signal was made by the seconds out- 
side. For near a quarter of an hour after the signal 
had been given, the seconds heard no noise what- 
ever, and were disposed to think the affair would end 
as it began, in words, when suddenly a pistol went off, 
and then another. The survivor of this strange duel 
afterwards stated, that scarce a tread or a breath 
could be heard in the room after they had cocked 
their pistols ; he saw, or thought he saw, for an in- 
stant, the cat-eyes of his antagonist glistening, but 
they changed their place so quickly that he was un- 
certain, and did not venture to fire. At length, how- 
ever, he fired, and received a shot instantly in return, 
the ball of which lodged in his shoulder. Being in 
great pain, and fearing he should faint, he fired a se- 
cond pistol, when instantly he received a second ball 
in the fleshy part of his thigh. He soon became very 
faint from loss of blood, and after trying in vain to 
support himself against the wall, fell on the floor. 
Silently and slowly the other now approached his in- 
tended victim, with the knife in his hand ready to 
despatch him. The prostrate man, perceiving the 
wary character of his adversary, and aware of his ex- 
treme danger, had summoned all his presence of mind; 
grasping his knife firmly, and raising hiniself cau- 
tiously up a little, he listened, but could hear nothing 
approach. Moving his upraised arm around, he en- 
deavoured to pierce with his eyes into the darkness 
that enveloped him, when suddenly he saw the same 
grey eyes glistening in front of him, and striking with 
all his might he plunged his knife through his incau- 
tious assailant’s heart, who fell to the ground. The 
successful duellist now called out to the seconds to 
open the door, and entering they found the doctor 
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here is a portrait of one of the gentle sex, called 
Mrs. Barkman : 

“Mr. Barkman we did not see; but I shall 
certainly not forget his lady soon, as I have 
never seen any one, as far as manners and 
exterior went, with less pretensions to be 
classed with the feminine gender. All her 
accomplishments seemed to me to have a de- 
cided leaning the other way. She chewed 
tobacco, she smoked a pipe, she drank whisky, 
and cursed and swore as heartily as any back- 
woodsman, all at the same time; doing quite 
as much vulgarity as four male blackguards 
could do, and with as much ease as if she had 
been an automaton set to do it with clockwork 
machinery. She must have been a person of 
surprising powers in her youth; for | was in- 
formed that she was now comparatively refined 
to what she had been before her marriage: at 
that period, so full of interest to a lover, she 
was commonly known by the name of old Davis’s 
‘ She Bar.’ We had an opportunity of seeing 
one of her extraordinary brothers, a genuine 
hunter, dressed in leather, prepared by himself 
from the skins of animals he had killed, as he 
was going with his rifle on his shoulder, and 
his dogs, some twenty miles off to hunt bears. 
This man, although between thirty and forty 
years old, had never been out of this neighbour- 
hood, and had no idea of the world beyond his 
own pursuits, and that which he saw going on 
around him. His brother-in-law Barkman he 
considered to be the first man in the whole 
country: people that came from Little Rock 
he had not a strong predilection for, not because 
they were unworthy, but because so many law- 
yers lived there ; the government of the United 
States he looked upon with horror, because 


they sold the lands and broke up the cane- 
brakes ; but Texas he approved of highly, say- 
ing that he had ‘ heern there was no sich thing 
as a government there, and not one varmint of 


a lawyer in tlie hull place.’ As his house was 
not very far from Barkman’s, I accompanied 
this worthy there to see it, and on our way had 
a good deal of curious conversation with him, 
learning from him, amongst other things, that 
he had ‘ been raised on fat bar’s meat,’ as all 
his family had been, and that he loved it better 
than any thing. The cabin of this fellow cor- 
responded with his manners, and was a sort of 
permanent camping out of doors; the logs of 
which it was built were at least six inches apart; 
the interstices, without any filling in, staring 
wide open; one of the gable ends was entirely 
wanting; the roof was only closed at one end, 
and at the other some bed-clothes were heaped 
together in a corner upon a rough floor; and 
his family, consisting of a wife and several 
young children, were warming themselves at 
a fire—not in the house, but out of doors. How 
they managed during long periods of cold wet 
weather may be imagined; but they all seemed 
contented, and even cheerful. As to himself, 
he seemed quite indifferent about this al-fresco 
style of living: his happiness was found only 
in the cane-brake, ‘ driving the bars about,’ as 
he said, and sleeping near a good fire. Mrs. 





weltering in his blood, but still holding his knife up 
to the hilt in the dead man’s body.” 

That such fatal frays continue to be common in 
this lawless region appears from almost every news- 
paper. In the very last New Orleans journal we re- 
ceived, we read the following : 

“* Another Fatal Affray. — A man named Du Breese, 
from Missouri, was killed a few days since at Warren- 
ton, Miss., by a Mr. Keating. The Constitutionalist 
Says that some dispute arose, and high words ensued, 
when Du B. shot at Keating, and missed him. The 
former ran, but his adversary fired twice, and the 
second shot proved mortal. Thus has fallen another 
human being.”—Ed, L, G. 





Barkman, notwithstanding her habits, was not 
deficient in good nature to us: they had killed 
a young steer the day before our arrival, and a 
dish of fat boiled ribs was set before us, with 
good bread, of which we made an excellent 
meal, having been without food ever since we 
left Mrs. Conway’s the morning before, This 
place is the site of an ancient village of the 
Caddo Indians; a large mound, with trees grow- 
ing onit, and other indications of their residence, 
still exist there ; and a sweet sequestered situa- 
tion it must have been to them—for the river 
contains good fish, the country abounds in game, 
and the sandstone, with its pines, is here ex- 
changed for a loose soil of the greatest fertility, 
and deciduous trees peculiar to these latitudes. 
On sallying out, after our good cheer, we were 
exceedingly pleased with the scene around us; 
the sun was shining brilliantly, flocks of parro- 
quets were wheeling and screaming around, 
and the trumpet-tone of the ivory-billed wood- 
pecker was frequently heard :” 
‘« And all but the spirit of man is divine.” 
[To be dontinued.] 





The Chemist. No. 53. May 1844. A. Watt. 
Futt of the usual quantity of useful and inte- 
resting information. We are glad that there 
is a demand for so scientific a periodical. The 
editors find grievous fault with the examiners 
of the Pharmaceutical Society; but we suspect 
that the erroneous system pursued there is not 
peculiar to the Pharmaceutists; no error is 
more common among examining bodies, than 
to put questions that merely test the memory, 
and not the knowledge. If this were not the 
case, we should not have so many “ vade-me- 
cums” and “aide-mémoires’’—published compen- 
diums for parrots, that are preparing for a hall, 
a college, or an university degree. Prof. Hare’s 
observations upon Liebig’s discoveries is an 
important communication. 


The Dublin Journal of Medical Science ; including 
the latest discoveries in Medicine, Surgery, and 
the collateral Sciences. Nos. 63 and 64. 
Dublin, Hodges and Smith. 

Tuts valuable professional publication conti- 

nues its eminently useful career. No. 63 con- 

tains six original communications, and No. 

64 the same number; which it would be al- 

most invidious to speak of but as generally 

reflecting high credit on the Dublin school of 
medicine. Every professional man should be 
acquainted with such memoirs as that of Dr. 

Doherty on impending dissolution and nervous 

affections in young infants. The nervous af- 

fection described by Dr. Sealy as belonging to 

Sicily and southern Italy, is, we think, common 

to strangers in all hot climates, and is, in our 

opinion, best met by milk diet; and although 
not ourselves favourable to the use of the weed, 





yet in those countries we think irritability | 
generally much diminished by moderate smok- | 
ing. No. 63 contains the reports of seven | 
meetings of the Pathological Society of Dublin, | 
and the substance of thirty-two, various, impor- 
tant communications. It is obvious that it 
would be out of our power to notice these dif- 
ferent labours; and we can only call the atten- | 
tion of professional men to their existence. 





Tom Racquet, and his Three Maiden Aunts. 
No. I. J. How. 
Bec1ns a new serial in the racketty line of life, 
with cuts by Robert Cruikshank, for a copy of 
which we have to thank the publisher. 
Sue’s Mysteries of Paris. No.1. London, 
Chapman and Hall. | 
A TRANSLATION of this work, which has made | 


such a sensation in Paris, as authorised by the 
author, and very cleverly illustrated with charac- 
teristic woodcuts. The opening flash,'slang, and 
villanous scene begins it well; and it is to be 
expected, if not hoped, that our rising genera- 
tion will speedily become acquainted with Pari- 
sian iniquities, even should they be allowed (of 
which there is no danger) happily to remain 
ignorant of the vices and crimes of London. 


The Beauties of the Opera. Part II. D. Bogue. 
A portrait of Persiani as Rosina preludes 
this illustration of the ever and every way po- 
pular Barbiere. The groups are clever, light, 
and characteristic. 


Past and Present. By Thomas Carlyle. 
399. London, Chapman and Hall. 
Mr. CaRLYLE is not an author to be read in a 
hurry, or right through. Two causes contri- 
bute to this; the flood of his ideas, and the am- 
biguity of his phraseology. He handles his 
deep thoughts in a curiously piebald and myste- 
rious manner; so that we sometimes doubt, 
sometimes wonder, sometimes admire; and at 
all times acknowledge a genius of no common 
order. We know not how it is, but in the 
midst of ever-pressing claims upon us, we have 
been repelled from this extraordinary volume, 
perhaps by its very merits, at any rate by its 
difficulties, till we consider it more judicious to 
dismiss it at once, than to enter upon its suf- 
ficient investigation. Full it is of themes for 
dispute. There are censures for many existing 
errors; but few or no clews to guide us out of 
their labyrinths. He is therefore to be viewed 
rather as a destroyer than as a rebuilder; his re- 
forms would quash evil institutions, but leave a 
vacuum. As we are not capable of filling it up, 
we simply discharge a Literary Gazette func- 
tion in not permitting a publication of so much 
intellect and note to pass from our table to our 
library shelf without an apology and a record 
(though late) of its appearance. 
Thoughts on it by R. B. E. (pp. 35, J. Ward 
and Co.), we would recommend to be read 
along with it. 


Pp. 


Southey’s Poetical Works complete in one Volume, 
Pp. 800. Double columns. Longmans. 
Like the late popular edition of Moore, the 
publishers have here collected the poetical 
treasures of Southey into a single volume, to- 
gether with the separate explanatory and highly 
interesting prefaces to former editions. These 
present much for the critic to reflect upon, and 
are peculiarly worthy of attention for the au- 
thor’s criticisms upon himself, and anecdotes 
connected with the composition of so many 
immortal writings. For Southey is one of the 
immortals; and when we view the vastness and 
variety of the productions contained within 
this volume, we feel that we are within the 
shrine of a genius of original character, great 
attainments, and extraordinary powers. To 
say more now would be superfluous. The pub- 
lic has every reason to rejoice in being enabled 
to possess such a monument of literary de- 
votedness and magnificent talent. It is a li- 

brary in itself. 


German Experiences, §c. By W. Howitt. 
Pp. 352. Longman and Co. 
WE are sorry we cannot compliment the writer 
of this volume, as we have done his wife. It 
appears to us to be a vilification of Germany 
and the German people, as if engendered by 
feelings of resentment and revenge. In his 
former publications Mr. Howitt not only did 


| not revile the Germans, but in his Student’s Life 


was the apologist for their follies; this, how- 
ever, is a bitter attack upon their political in- 
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stitutions, governments, and national character. 
Thcy are a people, according to him, “ much 
fonder of our money than of ourselves; who 
are jealous of our wealth and greatness, and 


hate us cordially because we were never beaten | 


by Bonaparte like themselves.” In short, 
Mr. Howitt’s complaints against Germany are 
loud and innumerable; and above all, he is 
desperate in his censures of university towns. 
Did he quarrel with any? Hine illie lachryme ! 
If so, we have no vocation to meddle with the 
distorted requital suggested by ill-humour or 
vengeance. 


A Treatise on the Practical Drainage of Land. 
By H. Hutchinson. Svo, pp. 207. London, 
Houlston and Stoneman. 

Tue choice and quantum of manures, seed- 

steeping, rotation of crops, manner of plough- 

ing, and other beneficial arrangements in farm- 
ing, whether due to experience or science, are 


all good in their way both fur the agriculturist | 


and the country. But without a thorough 
knowledge of the principles of draining, the 

are as likely to be wasted or rendered nuga- 
tory as to be useful and advantageous. It is 
therefore with satisfaction that we recommend 
to our rural readers this guide to the rationale 
and effectual performance of so important an 
operation. It treats of every mode by which 
the ten millions of acres in the kingdom that re- 
quire draining to make them permanently pro- 
ductive and profitablecan be treated; and points 
out the various soils, levels, top and spring wa- 
ter, &c., to which the different systems can be 
best applied. Without going into these import- 
ant questions, we will say that they are discussed 
with much practical ability, and also that nu- 
merous incidental subjects connected with them, 
arrangements between landlord and _ tenant, 
execution of the works, valuations of land, well- 
boring, tiles, rent, and labour, are all spoken 
of in terms of right common sense, and the 
judicious advice concerning them well worthy 
of being followed. Plans of shallow and deep 
draining, and engravings of tools, accompany 
the volume. 


ARTS AND SCIENCES. 
CIVIL ENGINEERS. 

June 4.—The president in the chair. The ap- 
plicability of the system of the propulsion of 
railway carriages by the pressure of the at- 
mosphere upon a piston travelling within an 
exhausted main or line of pipes, has occupied 
|a portion of three evening meetings of the so- 
|ciety; and although much time has been de- 
| voted to the discussion, it cannot be said that 
any positive conclusion has been arrived at. 
Indeed, when it is considered that the system 
has only been tried upon a line peculiar in its 
locality, in its steep gradients, in the engine 
‘having only to exert power in drawing the car- 
|tiages in one direction, and their descending 
| by their own gravity; and in the trains being 
| only required to run a distance of a mile and 
\three quarters from end to end of the line 
| without stopping at any intermediate station, 
it may be argued that although, as is evident 
/from the testimony of the several speakers, 
| extraordinary results have been obtained, it is 
| scarcely possible to infer what the result would 
| be on lines with gradients in both directions, 
| with a great number of heavy trains at short in- 
| tervals, and under all the varied circumstances 
of ordinary railway traffic. It appeared, how- 
ever, to be the general opinion, that the pre- 
| sent system of atmospheric propulsion, as em- 
| ployed on the Kingstown and Dalkey railway, 
| although susceptible of much improvement, was 
}in a more advanced state than the system of 
| traction by locomotive engines at a correspond- 
(ing period from the date of the introduction of 
' the several systems upon railways. 

| The papers read were—“ A description,” by 
Mr. Rankine, ‘‘ of a simple and ingenious safety 
| drag, which had been fitted to the carriages of 
| the Edinburgh and Dalkeith railway, for pre- 
| venting accidents to the carriages in case of the 
| fracture of the rope by which they are drawn 
|up the inclined plane of one in thirty.’”’? The 
drag consists of two cheeks of iron united by 
| rivets; itis attached at the end of an iron bar, 
{and is suspended at the back of the carriage 
behind each hind wheel; when a retrograde 





glass, which he described as being chiefly com- 
posed of branching elongated tubes, containing 
molecular spherules at irregular distances, and 
accompanied with the appearance of moisture 
adhering to the tubes. Another form was that 
of a series of molecular spherules touching each 
other, and presenting a moniliform appearance: 
this he attributes to the escape of those bodies 
from the tubes; and suggested that probably 
this mode of arrangement might be due to an 
extension of the principle of polarisation. He 
also produced some objects mounted on glass 
under talc, in which the paper covering them 
had been pasted down, and in which a con- 
ferva of an exactly similar appearance was seen 
branching over the objects, and greatly obscur- 
ing them. He also exhibited an aquatic larva 
very commonly found in the water with which 
London is supplied; in which the circulation 
is seen in a very beautiful manner, and also a 
peculiar contraction of the muscles of the limbs, 
which in some instances appear to be composed 
of a single fasciculus, and in contracting are 
simply bent at intervals, without exhibiting an 
appreciable swelling of the fasciculus of ulti- 
mate fibres.—Mr. J. Quekett made some ob- 
servations on the cause of the iridescent sur- 
face of glass which has been for some years 
either exposed to the atmosphere or buried in 
the earth. This was clearly shewn to be the 
result of a decomposition of the surface of the 
glass, which is thus split up into a vast number 
of exceedingly fine and close lines, intersecting 
each other in every direction, and thus preduc- 
ing the effect described. —Some observations 
were made by Mr. E. Quekett on the crystals 
contained in the cells of plants. He stated that, 
in most cases, the position of these bodies is 
accidental or uncertain; but in some instances, 
as in the cells of the covering of the seed of 
the elm, the crystals are regularly disposed in 
all specimens, and appear to be adherent only 
to the walls of the cells that touch each other 
in the horizontal plane. Mr. Q. made further 
| observations on the supposed use of these bodies 





in the vegetable kingdom; and was of opinion, 
as Prof. Bailey of New York had stated, that 


The Life of Sir Hugh Palliser, Bart., Admiral of | motion commences the drag falls beneath the | these bodies contributed by the decay of the 


the White, and Governor of Greenwich Hospital. 

By R. M. Hunt, Esq. Svo, pp. 463. Lon- 

don, Chapman and Hall. 
To naval readers this volume will appeal with 
more force than to the public generally, though 
it discusses a question of parliamentary and 
political interest which occurred above sixty 
years ago. ‘The dispute between Admirals 
Palliser and Keppel respecting the actions of 
July 1778, is treated of in all its bearings, and 
the conduct of the former maintained to have 
been faithful, able, and courageous. All we 
have to say on the matter now is, to hope that si- 
milar differences may never be witnessed again 
in the national service, to the injury of which 
they tended; and to rejoice that in our later 
time they have happily been of rare occurrence. 


Remarks on the Use and Abuse of Gymnastic and 
Hygienic Exercises, §c. By Prof. Hamon. 
8vo, pp. 1138. The Author. 

A RECOMMENDATION of the writer’s practice 

for removing spinal and chest deformities, and 

the grounds on which he proceeds to procure 
for men and women goodly shapes. 


Walker’s Annotations on Livy. 8vo, pp. 290. 
Watker’s Plane Geometry and Trigonometry. 
8vo, pp. 284. London, Longmans; Dublin, 
Milliken. 

A Re-IssuE of Mr. Walker’s painstaking and 

useful works on education; and at a much re- 

duced price, 


| wheel, and, turning over, acts as a wedge be- 
tween the wheel and the rail, and by skidding 
the wheel stops the downward progress of the 
carriage.—A description was also given by 
Mr. G. P. White “‘ of the mode of raising the 
| Innisfail steamer, which was sunk in the river 
Lee near Cork.” It was accomplished by making 
,a slight cofierdam against one side of the ves- 
| sel, and by pumping this out, the leak was ar- 
‘rived at, which being temporarily repaired, the 
| vessel was enabled to be floated.— A descrip- 
| tion was also given by Mr. W. Evill, “of the 
| corrugated iron rcofs over the terminus of the 
| Eastern Counties railway ;” the drawings ac- 
| companying the description, which was neces- 
sarily of a purely technical character, were much 
eulogised by the president and the members 
|who examined them.— Papers announced for 
jthe next meeting: “On the purification of 
| coal-gas, and the application of the products 
| thereby obtained to agricultural and other pur- 
poses,” by A. A. Croll; “ On the means of 
| rendering large supplies of water available in 
| cases of fire ; and on the application of manual 
| power to the working of fire-engines,” by J. 
| Braidwood. 











MICROSCOPICAL SOCIETY. 
| May 15.—Mr. T. Bell, president, in the chair. 
Mr. Bowerbank called the attention of the so- 
ciety to a minute species of conferva growing 
between the lenses of an achromatic object- 





| plant, as well as the vegetable matter, to fur- 
| nish materials for the support of future plants. 

The enormous quantity (sometimes 80 per cent 
| in the dried plant) and their composition, which 
is oxalate of lime in most cases, seem adapted, 
by the decomposition of the oxalate into carbon 
and oxygen, to furnish two important elements 
of vegetable structure. 





Energiatype.—This is a title employed by 
Mr. R. Hunt to distinguish a new process he 
| has discovered in photography. In a letter to 
a contemporary, he says:—“ Regarding all pho- 
tographic phenomena as due to the principle 
ENERGIA, | would nevertheless wish to distin- 
guish this very interesting process as the ENER- 
GIATYPE.” O tempora, O mores! The pro- 
cess is to wash over good letter-paper with a 
liquid consisting of two drachms of a saturated 
solution of succinic acid, half a drachm of muci- 
lage of gum-arabic, and one and a half of wa- 
ter. When the paper is dry, it is to be washed 
over once with an “‘ argentine solution” of one 
drachm of nitrate of silver to an ounce of dis- 
tilled water. Allowed to dry in the dark it is 
fit for use, but it may be preserved in a port- 
folio, and at any time employed in the camera: 
it is pure white, and retains its colour. When 
removed from the camera, a mixture of one 
drachm of saturated solution of sulphate of iron 
and two or three drachms of the mucilage of 
gum-arabic is to be applied to the surface ra- 
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pidly and evenly, with a wide, flat brush, to | alkali, which he calls lophile; its composition 


produce a negative picture. The iron solution 
is to be washed off with a soft sponge and 
clean water, as soon as the best effect appears ; 
and the picture, after being soaked a short 
time in water, is to be fixed with ammonia, 
or with a solution of the hyposulphite of soda, 
care being taken that the salt is afterwards well 
washed out of the paper. 


PARIS LETTER. 
Paris, lst June, 1844, 

Academy of Sciences: sitting of May 27th.— 
M. Payer read a first memoir on the tendency 
of roots to pass into the earth, and on their 
power of penetration. This latter was investi- 
gated in relation to mercury, according to the 
experiment of M. Pinot, a layer of the metal 
being placed on net fine enough to contain the 
mercury, but sufficiently open to allow the 
radicles to pass into water. M. Payer found 
that all roots do not possess this power of pene- 
tration in the same degree ; some merely trailed 
on the surface, others only penetrated mercury 
of a few millimeters thick, whilst others tra- 
versed the thickest layers opposed to them, 
namely of two centimeters. ‘This difference is 
not due to a difference in weight, in rigidity, or 
in size. All roots do not take the same time to 
penetrate a given layer of mercury ; some three 
or four, some fifteen days. Whether air, water, 
or oil be under the mercury, the time in which 
the roots traverse the latter is the same ; hence 
the medium of the inferior layer has no influ- 
ence. The time, however, is decreased, and the 
power of penetration increased, by light and 
heat. If instead of single layers of mercury and 
water, several are arranged alternately, the root, 
after having penetrated the first mercury, will 
arrive at the water, traverse it, reach the second 
mercury, penetrate it equally, and soon; and if 
the vegetation is always equally active, the time 
of the passage through each layer of mercury 
will be the same. Mr. Gardiner, of New York, 
has recently published results of experiments 
identical with those of M. Payer. 

M. Bernard read a memoir containing the 
results of experiments which he has made on 
dogs, to determine the influence of the eighth 
pair of nerves on the chemical phenomena of 
digestion. The division of the pneumogastric 
nerves destroyed not only the feeling and move- 
ment of the stomach, but stopped instantane- 
ously the production of gastric juice. After the 
division digestion ceases; pieces of meat, after 
having been in the dog’s stomach twenty-four 
hours, were found entire and unaltered. In the 
absence of gastric juice, spontaneous decompo- 
sition of the matters contained in the stomach 
takes place. Thus, two series of chemical phe- 
nomena arise ; as when the stomach receives its 
normal nervous influence, or as when deprived 
of it. In the one case, by the action of the gas- 
tric juice, the substances in the stomach are 
eubjected to special laws of decomposition, and 
deprived of the property of fermentation, or of 
Te-action the one on the other. In the second 
case, digestion is arrested, and the alimente not 
modified by the gastric juice re-act the one on 
the other, according to the ordinary laws of 
chemistry. 

M. Magendie announced that he had recently 
Met with the cowpox on a cow of his. He col- 
lected some fluid from the pimples, vaccinated 
several children, and saw a true vaccinal de- 
Velopment, which served for new successful 
Vaccinations. A new vaccine is thus in full acti- 
vity at the Bureau de Cha -ité du 3¢ arrondisse- 
ment,” where any one may procure it. 

- A. Laurent announces a new vegetable 


is presented by C® H* Az‘. He has also ob- 
tained lophine and a new substance, which he 
has named amarone, whose formula is C* H™ 
Az’. 

French Antiquarian Intelligence.—An instruc- 
tive instance of the value of Christian icono- 
graphy, in determining the style, if not the date, 
of a building about which some uncertainty ex- 
isted, has lately occurred in France. M. Ay- 
mard, of Puy, sent to the Comité Historique, 
among other archeological drawings, one re- 
presenting the hand of the Deity, painted in 
fresco on the intrados of an arch in the cathe- 
;dral of Le Puy. The hand is surrounded by a 
| nimb, and is in the act of benediction ; but the 
fourth or annular finger is curved, so as to 
touch the first, or thumb, and the other three 
fingers remain nearly erect. The hand itself 
is painted white; the nimb consists of two con- 
centric rings, the inner one yellow, the outer 
dark red; the space between the hand and 
nimb is dark blue. Upon this circumstance, 
when the drawing was exhibited to the Comité, 
the secretary, M. Didron, made the following 
observations: —“ For a long period French 
antiquarians have designated (very much at 
random, and without a valid reason) the style 
of several buildings Latin or Romanesque in 
origin and form, as Byzantine. But of late 
years this appellation has been bestowed less 
prodigally, and inquiry is now at last making 
into the real characteristics by which the By- 
zantine style may be recognised. Churches 
with cupolas or domes—such as that of St. 
Front, at Périgueux, from which they appear 
to have been almost all of them copied—seem 
at the present moment to be the only ones in 
France to which the name of Byzantine may be 
properly applied. The cathedral of Notre Dame 
du Puy, however, though elongated in form like 
a Latin basilica, is still roofed in parts by domes, 
and bears other characteristics of a Byzantine 
origin. The hand now drawn by M. Aymard 
gives almost a certainty to this presumption ; 
for it confers the benediction in the Greek 
manner, and precisely as the Divine personages 
are represented doing in all the Byzantine and 
Greek churches.* This may be illustrated by 
ithe following passage, translated from the ori- 
ginal Greek of the Byzantine ms. brought by 
me from Mount Athos, entitled ‘Epunveia ris 
(wypadixijs, or Guide to Painting. This work, 
which I am about to publish with a translation, 
gives the manner of painting upon walls of 
churches, &c. all the scenes and personages of 
Christian iconography; and it thus describes 
the way of representing the hand of the Deity 
in the act of giving the benediction :—* When 
you represent the hand that blesses, do not 
join three fingers together (this is the manner 
| of the Latins) ; but cross the thumb with the 
| fourth finger, so that the second finger may re- 
main open, and that the third finger may be 
slightly bent. ‘These two fingers of themselves 
form the name of Ijgovc. Thus the second 
finger, by remaining unclosed, forms an 1; and 
the third, by its curvature, makes ac.t The 
thumb is placed across the fourth finger, and 
the fifth is also slightly inclined; this gives 
the indication of the word Xpioroc. The junc- 
tion of the thumb and the fourth finger forms 
a x, and the little finger, by its curvature, 
gives ac. These two letters are the abridg- 
ment of the word Christos. Thus, by the divine 





* A representation of this manner may be seen at 
p. 79 of the Archeological Journal, lately published by 
the British Archeological Association.—/d. L. G. 

+ This ancient character for sigma is still used by 
the modern Greeks in monumental inscriptions for 
the same letter, 








providence of the Creator, the fingers of the 
human hand, whether they be long or short, are 
so arranged as to be able to form the name of 
Christ.’.—This hand, drawn on the walls of Le 
Puy, gives the benediction in the Greek fashion, 
whereas every where else in France the bene- 
diction is given in the Latin manner; that is, 
with the first three fingers open, and the annu- 
lar and little fingers closed. The influence, 
therefore, of Byzantine art is apparent in this 
edifice ; but its appearance does not determine 
the date of its use, for the practice indicated by 
the example now before us is in full force in 
Greece even up to the present day.” 


LITERARY AND LEARNED. 
UNIVERSITY INTELLIGENCE. 


Gunene, May 25.—The following degrees were con- 
erred :— 

Doctor in Divinity. —Rev. T. Nicholl, Worcester 
College. 

Doctor in Medicine.—P. Black, Christ Church. 

Masters of Arts. — Rev. J. Le Mesurier, Christ Ch., 
II. Champernowne, Trin. Coll., grand <4 
G. B. Lee, fellow of New College; Rev. H. C. Key, 
Christ Church; Rev. J. W. Thomas, Merton College; 
Rev. E. R. Twiss, Univ. College; Rev. J. M. Cox, Rev. 
W. Andrew, Worcester College. 

Bachelors of Arts.—H. B. Tristram, R. Easum, Lin- 
coln College ; 8. C. Clarke, St. Mary Hall; Rev. F. W. 
Mant, New Inn Hall; C. 8. Hardinge, G. C.- Cherry, 
R. G. Rosseter, R. S. Moody, Christ Church; C. T. 
Coote, Queen’s Coll.; Rt. G. H. Orchard, J. W. Knott, 
H. D. James, Magdalene Hall; H. B. Bowlby, scholar 
of Wadham College; M. H. Buckland, exhibitioner 
of Corpus Christi College; C. Il. Christie, Queen’s 
College; M. E. C. Walcott, J. Godley, R. M. Rodwell, 
A. Child, Exeter College; S. Julian, Pembroke Coll. ; 
J. C. Shairp, Balliol College; E. H. Plumptre, J. H 
Slessor, scholars, H. R. Nevill, C. E. Tinley, Uni- 
versity College; H. 8. Milman, C. G. Curtis, post- 
masters, J. W. Bramah, Merton College; J. Mackie, 
E. Post, scholars of Oriel; J. T. Pigot, scholar, 8S. R. 
Hole, C. J. Cummings, R. F. Wood, F. Woodward, 
Brasenose College; W. B. T. Jones, scholar, A, E. 
Dryden, W. F. Stirling, Trinity College. 

May 30.—The following degrees were conferred : 

Masters of Arts. —G. Bayley, New Inn Hall, grand 
compounder; Rev. J. Longmire, M. Webster, Lin- 
coln College; Rev. A. R. Webster, St. Mary Hall; 
Rev. P. Holmes, Magd. Hall; I. Barrow, Rev. H. 
Robbins, Wadham College; F. Pretyman, fellow of 
Magd. College; F. Fanshawe, fellow, Rev. C. A. N. 
Thomas, Rev. F. J. H. Kendall, Rev. F. T. Stephens, 
Exeter College; Rev. G. Antrobus, Brasenose Coll. ; 
Rev. W. C. Randolph, Trinity College; Rev. J. H. 
Crowder, Merton College; F. E. Guise, Balliol Coll. ; 
Rev. R. W. Bush, Worcester College. 

Bachelors of Arts. — P. Woollcombe, C. Pridham, 
Lincoln Coll.; J. Buckle, St. Mary Hall; W. H. Fitz- 
Hugh, G, J. L. Crawley, Christ Church; Rev. D. 
Wright, W. T. Vernon, Rev. J. Smith, Magd. Hall; 
C. French, R. C. Smith, Exeter College ; C. H. Davis, 
Wadham College; A. G. Munro, C. D. Smyth, R. Ley, 
Brasenose College; W. Williams, Queen’s College; 
Hon. G. Colborne, G. Worthington, St. John’s Coll. ; 
W. Powell, H. E. Heaton, W. R. 8S. Williams, Jesus 
College; J. F. Mackarness, Merton College; J. E. Bur- 
rowes, G. G. Bradley, scholar of Univ. College; C. 8. 
Lock, scholar of Balliol Coll.; W. B. Doveton, J. W. L. 
Bampfield, W. P. Woolcock, Trinity College; W. L. 
Lowndes, Oriel College; J. M. Bartlett, Worcester 
College. 

Camspnipae, May 30.—The following degrees were 
conferred :— 

Doctor in the Civil Law.—J. Vaughan, St. John’s 
College. 

Bachelor in Divinity.—Rev. T. Paley, St. John’s 
College. 

Licentiates in Physic.—W. H. Drosier, H. W. Fuller, 
Caius College; J. H. Webster, Jesus College; A. D. 
White, Pembroke College. 

Bachelors of Arts. —C. Long, Trinity College; J. J. 
Beresford, A. C. Bland, W. Fellowes, J. J. Wedge, 
St. John’s College; W. Chamberlain, R. I. Phillips, 
Corpus Christi College; S. Seamen,Queen’s College; 
J. H. G. Clough, Christ’s Coll. ; J. E. Sabin, Emmanuel 
College; I. H. Wilkinson, Downing College. 

Ad eundems.—J. Cousins, B.A., F. Goold, B.A., 
Trinity College, Dublin; D. Anderson, M.A., Exeter 
College, Oxford. 

Porson Prize. — On Saturday last the Porson prize 
for the best translation of a passage in Shakspere, Ben 
Jonson, Massinger, or B t and Fletcher, into 
Greek verse, was adjudged to E. ‘Thring, scholar of 
King’s Coll. Subject, Shakspere, 2d part of Henry IV., 
act iv. scene 4, beginning ‘“‘ Thy wish was father,” and 
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ending ‘“ into worms:” metre, tragicum iambicum 
trimetrum acatalecticum. 

Browne's Medalists.—Sir W. Browne's medals for 
the best Greek ode in imitation of Sappho; the best 
Latin ode in imitation of Horace; and the best Greek 
and Latin epigrams—the former after the manner 
of the Anthologiay and the latter after the model of 
Martial—were on Saturday last adjudged as under: 

Greek ode: subject, “ Victoria regina academiam 
suam Cantabrigiensem invisit,” to H. Newport, Pem- 
broke College. Latin ode: subject, ‘‘ Nelsoni monu- 
mentum,” to the same. Greek epigram : subject, ‘‘ Non 
fumum ex fulgore;” and Latin epigram: subject, 
“Incidit in Scyllam cupiens vitare Charybdim,” to 
J. G. C. Fussell, of Trinity College. 





The Percy Society on Saturday held its an- 
nual meeting at the house of the Royal Society 
of Literature, liberally granted for the occa- 
sion. Lord Braybrooke presided; and various 
resolutions were passed, after the reading of 
the reports of the council and the auditors, 
shewing both the exertions of the society dur- 
ing the past year, and the promises of some 
extremely rare and interesting works* in the 
ensuing twelve months. The following elec- 
tions then took place. As before: Council. 
The Rt. Hon. Lord Braybrooke, F.S.A., presi- 
dent. T. Aymot, Esq., F.R.S.; W. H. Black, 
Esq.; W. Chappell, Esq., F.S.A.; J. P. Collier, 
Esq., F.S.A.; P. Cunningham, Esq.; W. Jerdan, 
Esq., F.S.A., M.R.S.L.; Capt. Johns, R.M.; T. 
J. Pettigrew, Esq., F.R.S., F.S.A.; Lewis Po- 
cock, Esq., F.S.A.; W. Sandys, Esq., F.S.A.; 
W.J.Thoms, Esq., F.S.A.; T. Wright, Esq., M.A., 
F.S.A. (now elected also Secretary and Treasurer). 
And now first elected: G. H. Dixon, Esq., C. 
P. Cooper, Esq., Q.C., F.R.S., and Sir C. Sharpe; 
in the room of T. C. Croker, Esq., the Rev. A. 
Dyce, and Dr. Rimbault, who go out by rotation. 


LITERARY AND SCIENTIFIC MEETINGS FOR 
THE ENSUING WEEK :— 

ne ical, 83 P.M. 

Tuesday.—-Medical and Chirurgical, 8% r.m.; Civil 
—— 8 p.m.; Zoological, 8% P.M. 

Wednesday. — Society of Arts, 8 p.m.; Geological, 
8} p.m.; Pharmaceutical, 9 p.m. 

ep me 8} rv.m.; Antiquaries, 8 P.M.; 
R. S. of Literature, 4 p.m.; Medico-Botanical, 8 r.M.; 
British and Foreign Institute, 84 p.m. 

Friday.—Astronomical, 8 v.M.; Philological, 8 P.M. 

Saturday.—Asiatic, 2 p.m. 


FINE ARTS. 
ROYAL ACADEMY. 


No. 49. Espartero (a whole-length portrait of 
this distinguished man), by J. Partridge, is a 
faithful resemblance and an able picture; and 
254, Lady Fleetwood and Son, equally creditable 
to his talent. 

No, 86. Yorick and the Fille de Chambre. 
T. H. Wilson.—It is well to see Sterne taking 
a turn with Gil Blas and the Vicar of Wake- 
field. This is a pleasing performance, and takes 
up a new point. Our favourable opinion of the 
rising artist is farther confirmed by 446, The 

* Dark Supplicant, another clever production. 

No. 89. Portrait of a Lady, by F. G. Hurl- 
stone, and one of his best. We were inclined to 
think he was doing too much, but this shews 
how well he can do also. See 585 and 611. 

No. 100. The Mouth of the Esk, is a very na- 
tural Scotch landscape. J. Wilson: 

No. 112. J. Pattison, Esq., M.P. J. Linnell.— 
A small, very like whole-length of Young Lon- 
don, if not Youfig England. Character well pre« 
served. 428. The Author — Thomas Carlyle, is 
another striking likeness by the same. 581 and 

















* Mr. T. Wright has undertaken to edit a new text 
of Chaucer, from contemporary manuscripts, We are 
lad of this, because of the now known inaccuracy of 
'yrwhitt’s text, and because we think Mr, W. so ca- 
pable of the task.—Zd. L. G. 








959, Mrs. Conningham and The Bishop of Nor- 
wich, equally good. 

Nos. 124, 226, 416, 496, and 513, are land- 
scapes, and two portraits, by R. R. Reinagle, 
R.A., of whom we have seen superior works, 
ge they still display his imagination and 
skill. 

No. 177. Jubal. H. Howard, R.A.—We re- 
gret to see this; the only contribution of the 
year by the respected secretary. 

No. 178. Luigiglia, §c. W. Linton.—A fine 
sunny landscape of the maritime Alps ; and 214, 
another pleasing view on the Rhone, spacious 
and aerial. 

No. 194. Clever portrait of Joseph Durham, a 
young and rising sculptor, by T. Robson. The 
intelligent countenance and the execution of 
the painting promise well for both arts and 
both artists. 

No. 196. Portrait of a Young Lady, J. G. 
Middleton, with a mackaw and a rough grey- 
hound: excellently painted. It is altogether 
a sweet and simple composition, with some very 
fine colouring. No. 329, The Brother's First 
Letter, is also a sufficient proof of the artist’s 
talents ; but No. 532, from Old Mortality, shews 
power ofa still higher order. It is a striking 
composition, and forcibly embodies a scene of 
great dramatic interest. Adjoining is 

No. 581. Scene on board a Steamer—F. Biard 
—in which all the discomforts and character- 
istics are depicted with much humour. A more 
faithful representation of the deck of such a 
vessel crowded with passengers in various de- 
grees of suffering could hardly be imagined: it 
looked to us like a burlesque of the famed 
Wreck of the Medusa by a brother French artist. 
The colouring is rather monotonous, but the 
personations of individual life are very na- 
turally expressed, and the story altogether, 
though sickly, drolly and particularly well told. 

No, 249. Pilgrimage to Mecca, by the same, is 
a work of a different and higher grade, dis- 
playing much ability. 

No. 209. A very promising portrait of a 
young lady, by W. Gush, whose name we do 
not r ber having to notice before. 
1178, The Earl of Bantry, by the same, confirms 
our good opinion. 

No. 233. The Pastime. R. Rothwell.—A 
mother and child in playful dalliance: of pleasing 
expression and sweet domestic character. 454. 
A good portrait of 7. Birchall, Esq. 

No. 262. Nymphs dancing. W. E. Frost.— 
Classically treated as a composition and ably 
executed as a painting. Mr. Frost, in this 
piece, reminds us alike of the best days of 
Howard and the superb pencil of Etty. He 
belongs to a right school, and has only to pro- 
ceed to eminence. 

Nos. 273, 275. Beggars of the Roman Campagna 
and Children of Sonnino. F. V. Rippingille.— 
Lively Italian scenes, and faithfully portraying 
two classes of the peoples The beggars are the 
most picturesque; the children the most inte- 
resting: Both pictures do credit to the artist. 

Of No. 60, A Rapid Stream; 101, 298, a 
Mountain-torrent ; 344, on the Tummel ; and 486, 
Summer's Afternoon; by T. Creswick,—we have 
only to say that, with fine massing, great breadth, 
and other excellent features, we consider No. 60 
and 298 to be more poetical and pictorial than 
natural —the torrent is butter- milk; but the 
other three landscapes as being worthy of his 
high reputation. In none is there any question 
of the power; but in those we have mentioned 
it appears to us that truth has been sacrificed 
to conventional artistic effects. 

No 299. A sweet and tastefully pencilled 
landscape On the Thames near Marlow, by E. J. 











Niemann, where all is nature. 
inferior companion. 

No. 380. From Comus. F. P. Stephanoff.— 
A replication of his cartoon of the Brothers re- 
leasing the Lady from the enchanted chair; and 
a performance of considerable genius. 

No. 461, Anglers on the Loire, by J. D. Hard- 
ing, has delighted us with its fine tone of co- 
louring, charming landscape features, and hu- 
man animation imparted by the introduction of 
the peaceful disciples of Izaac Walton. It isa 
graceful work, and one which we could always 
contemplate with mental satisfaction. 

No. 472. A wounded Soldier returned to his 
Family, visited by a Sister of Charity.—A pa- 
thetic little episode of the sorrows of war, and 
painted in Mr. Goodall’s most feeling manner. 
The soldier seems beyond the reach of this 
world’s charity; and the emotions of his family 
are affectingly contrasted with his submissive 
endurance, and the holy yet tender calm of the 
benevolent nun. 

No. 545. Portrait of the Duchess of Roxburgh. 
J. Robertson.—A whole-length portrait of the 
handsome original, in a black dress; and serv- 
ing to remind us of the favourable début of the 
artist (we think) last year. The pose of the 
figure is easy; and throughout there is a sim- 
plicity of style of which we highly approve. 

No. 505. The Course of true Love never did 
run smooth, I’, Stone; but the artist’s pencil has 
both smoothly and touchingly in this effusion, 
wherein nature and poetry are combined with 


congenial feeling. 
(To be continued. 


1177. No very 





THE BRITISH INSTITUTION. 


Tue private view of the magnificent collection 
for this year opens to-day. It is a noble gal- 
lery, with the finest specimens of the greatest 
masters, — Raphael, Titian, Rembrandt, Te- 
niers, Canaletti, Caracci, Murillo, Ruysdael, 
Cuyp, Claude, Poussins, Berghem, Rubens, &c. 
These fill the north and middle room, with the 
exception of one delightful Gainsborough. The 
third room is appropriated to native art; and 
it rejoices us to say that, even in this close 
juxtaposition with the treasures of antiquity, it 
holds up its head, and need fear no competi- 
tion. Altogether the public was never offered 
a greater treat in art. 


Bunyan’s Pilgrim’s Progress. Illustrated by H. 
Selous, Esq. Edited by G. Godwin, Esq., 
F.R.S., and Lewis Pocock, Esq., F.S.A. 
London, M. M. Holloway. 

A memorr of the author and a bibliographical 

notice precede and agreeably introduce these 

outlines and the woodcuts which accompany 
them. There is, however, a discrepancy as to 

a very important date, Mr. Godwin, following 

the conjecture of Southey, holds that this ex- 

traordinary allegory was composed in prison, 
whence the writer was released in 1672; but 
it is shewn by Mr. Pocock that the first edition 
was published in 1678; and we cannot fancy 
that if completed whilst a prisoner, Bunyan 
would have kept the work five or six years by 
him, before he gave it to the world. Of the 
engravings, twenty in number, we have already 
spoken in the Literary Gazette. It was a most 
difficult task to express to the eye the allego- 
ries of Bunyan, which leave so much to the 
mind, and are mingled with quaintnesses and 
homely imagery which do not well associate 
with the spiritual and sublime. Hence incon- 
gruities which do not strike the imagination in 
reading, become palpable to the sight in view- 
ing such subjects. Mr. Selous has neverthe- 





less treated the Progress with a free pencil and 
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in an artistical style: if it is not altogether 
John Bunyan, (and plate 17 is not consist- 
ent with the author,) it is altogether a produc- 
tion which reflects great credit on the talents 
of the artist. Beside some fac-similes from the 
thirteenth edition of 1692, the woodcuts are 
graceful and fecling compositions; reminding 
us of the best things of the kind in the Ger- 
man school— we mean, as to general idea and 
mode of execution, for they are originally and 
characteristically applicable to the texts they 
embellish. 


Compositions from Shelley’s Prometheus Unbound. 

By J. Noel Paton. Same publisher. 
A PERFORMANCE Of the same class of outlines, 
and conceived with much spirit. Of the twelve 
plates, we like least those in which the conven- 
tional winged horses appear, the Sth, 6th, and 
last, as they are rather ¢rop forte; the 7th is a 
beautiful composition; and, again excepting 
the horrible in the 8th from our admiration, 
though not from praise, we may truly say that 
the rest are worthy of the poem, and an honour 
to the illustrator. 


Picture Prices. — The following is a sketch 
from the sale of the late Mr. Harman’s collec- 
tion :— 

Backhuysen, sold in Le Brun’s sale in 1794 for 66/., 
sold now for 5407, 15s, 
Karil de Jardin, La Quenouille a filer, sold in 1777 for 

58/., sold now for 378/. 

Ruysdael, Les petits Canards, sold four times in four- 

teen years, from 24/. to 52/., sold now for 378/. 

Cuyp, A View of Dordt, sold in 1791 for 56/., sold now 
for 10602. 10s. 
Ostade, Le Ménage loillandais, sold in 1802 for 400/., 

sold now for 1386/. 

P. Potter, View near Haarlem, sold in 1780 for 128/., 

sold now for 8407. 

W. Vandervelde (doubtful), Storm and Shipwreck, sold 
in 1787 for 52/., sold now for 4937. 10s, 
W. Vandervelde (undoubted), Le Coup de Canon, sold 

in 1783 (last sale) for 148/., sold now for 14497. 
Hobbema, 4 Ford and Pcasants, last sale Mr. Dent’s, 

for 740/., sold now for 1942/. 10s. 

Claude, Recapitulation, last sale Mr. Hope’s, 1816, for 

260/., sold now for 18377. 10s. 

These ten Dyer ny when last sold fetched 1960/.; in 

May 1844, 10,305/. 15s. 

Difference on ten paintings, 83457. 15s. 1! 





BIOGRAPHY. 

DR. JOHN GRANT MALCOLMSON 
Diep at Dhoolia on the 23d of March. His 
medical and scientific character stood high in 
India, and many interesting papers from his 
pen have appeared during the last fourteen 
years, in ‘‘ Prinsep’s Journal,” the “ Journal” of 
the Bengal Asiatic Society, the London Asiatic 
Society, the “‘ Edinburgh Medical and Surgical 
Journal,” the ‘ British and Foreign Medical 
Review,” and that of the London Geological 
Society, in which last-named science he was an 
ardent and successful labourer, gnd explored 
not only an interesting portion of Scotland dur- 
ing a home-visit about four years ago, but also 
a considerable tract of Egypt, and a very wide 
sphere of Indian investigation. He was con- 
nected with the patriotic and liberal house of 
Sir Chatles Forbes at Bombay, and contributed 
greatly to the establishment of the Museum, 
and the progress of literature and science which 
so honourably distinguishes that presidency. 
Pursuing his persevering and energetic course, 
the Bombay Times for April, just received, in- 
forms us :— 

“He left Bombay in the first week of Feb- 
ruary, and on his arrival at Surat immediately 
proceeded up the line of the Taptee into the 
jungles towards Dhoolia. The Baron Humboldt, 
in his recently published work on Central Asia, 
considers that there exist good grounds for the 





conclusion, that at a time before the historical 


era, but nearly approaching to the terrestrial 
revolutions which immediately preceded it, the 
great depression of Central Asia, the concavity 
of Turan may have been one large interior sea 
connected on the one hand with the Euxine, on 
the other by channels, more or less broad, with 
the Icy Sea, the Balkash and its adjoining lakes. 
2. That probably in the time of Herodotus, and 
even so late as the Macedonian invasion, the 
Aral was merely a bay or gulf of the Caspian, 
connected with it by a lateral prolongation into 
which the Oxus flowed. 3. That by the pre- 
ponderance of evaporation, over-supply of water 
by the rivers, by diluvial deposits, or by plu- 
tonic convulsions, the Aral and Caspian were 
separated, and a bifurcation of the Oxus deve- 
loped, one portion of its waters continuing its 
course to the Caspian, the other terminating in 
the Aral. 4. That the continued preponder- 
ance of evaporation caused the channel com- 
municating with the Caspian to dry up. In the 
paper by the subject of our memoir on the 
eastern portion of Central India already referred 
to, a speculation of the same sweeping and stu- 
pendous class to which this belongs was brought 
forward. It is considered that there is proof 
afforded by the character of the fossils, that the 
aspect of these countries had been entirely 
changed since the time that the inhabitants of 
the fresh-water shells found so abundantly 
throughout them lived; and that as no natural 
lakes now exist in these regions, nor could shells 
have accumulated in such vast quantities in 
rivers as those which are now found, the enor- 
mous fresh-water formations every where pre- 
vailing throughout Central India must be traced 
to a condition of things widely different from 
that now existing. The aspect of numerous 
shells found in the collection presented to the 
Bombay Asiatic Society by the late Lieut, 
Blake, are marked by the same characteristics 
as those described in the paper read before the 
London Geological Society. From these and 
other similar facts, he considered the important 
deduction fully authorised, that the part of the 
Vindiah range near Mandoo was elevated at 
nearly the same period as the vast tract of 
country between the Godavery and Taptee, the 
Gawlighur range and Satpoora mountains south 
of the Nurbudda. The grand conclusion arrived 
at is thus partly stated in a MS. and yet un- 
published paper. 

“ Over all these tracts, then, I am justified in 
believing that, at one time, extensive lakes and 
marshy plains extended, full of the ordinary 
forms of lacustrine life. The precipitous thirsty 
mountain ranges which intersect India, and 
which now rise bare and burned up in inacces- 
sible cliffs, which for months of every year 
hardly afford water for the birds of the air, 
must then have exhibited vast plains of full 
fresh-water lakes and marshes, on the muddy 
shores of which multitudes of gavilas, croco- 
diles, and tortoises must have preyed, and 
amidst the rank luxuriance of the bordering 
vegetation the mastodons, hippopotami, bi- 
sons, and sirathena must have ranged, whose 
bones are now found so abundantly scattered 
over India. So mighty a change in the features 
of our adopted country may justify a little spe- 
culation: and I venture to suggest, that the 
changes induced by the stupendous igneous 
eruptions, which have formed so many pictur- 
esque mountain-ranges, must not only have 
modified the drainage, but must have so altered 
the distribution of the meteoric agents, as to 
have cut off the clouds in their course from the 
Western Sea, and precipitated in those torrents 
which deluge the Ghauts, that water which was 
before poured out on the now dry countries of 





the Deccan, and the southern part of Hindu- 
stan. I have elsewhere stated, that the trap 
rocks of Nagpore and Bundlecund have been 
considered by every observer, to form part of 
the great basaltic formation of Western India, 
with which it is continuous, and with which it 
agrees in every particular of character and:con- 
nexion. In the present state of our knowledge 
it is, therefore, safe to consider them as belong- 
ing to one period, and subsequent to the existence 
of these lacustrine tertiary fossils; nor are these 
inferences affected by the certainty that the 
Ghauts or mountains of the Deccan were not 
erupted at a single jet, but that at least two 
eruptions took place in that region.” 

On the 27th of February he was seized with 
the jungle-fever, and had a long journey before 
him with only Bheel attendants. On the 19th of 
March he wrote a cheerful letter, when about 
forty miles from Dhoolia, and represented him- 
self as much recovered ; but the symptoms were 
fallacious, and, notwithstanding the cares of 
Dr. Hathorn, who attended him during the last 
four days, he sank on the evening of the 23d, 
and thus closed a bright scientific career in the 
midst of its toils and dangers. 





SKETCHES OF SOCIETY. 

A Dinner to Charles Knight, Esq., was given at 
the Albion Tavern, on Wednesday, to comme- 
morate the completion of the Penny Cyclopedia, 
and do honour to his other exertions for the 
diffusion of useful knowledge, through the me- 
dium of cheap publications. The company 
amounted to about 150; Lord Brougham was in 
the chair, Mr. Knight on his right hand, Lord 
Wrottesley on his left, and around and at the 
other tables many gentlemen either connected 
with the society under whose auspices these 
works have appeared, or more generally with 
the press of the country. The noble chairman, 
after proposing the toasts of “ the Queen,” and 
“ Prince Albert and the rest of the royal family,” 
pronounced a warm eulogy on the services and 
literary abilities of Mr. Knight, and drank 
health and prosperity to him, which was cordi- 
ally received by the company. Mr. Knight re- 
turned thanks in a feeling manner, and describ- 
ed at some length the laborious and onerous 
nature of the various undertakings in which he 
had beenemployed. The other proceedings of 
the evening resolved themselves entirely into 
accounts of the parties engaged on the literary 
productions of the society; the difficulties and 
toils which had attended their occupations, the 
utility and value of them especially to the middle 
and mechanical classes, the encouragement they 
had given to aspirants in literature and science, 
and other merits, which were particularised and 
enlarged upon by several speakers, called up by 
the toasts, viz. Lord Wrottesley (briefly) for the 
Society, proposed by Mr. Weir, in a florid 
address; Mr. Long as editor, and Professor Key 
as a contributor, to the Cyclopedia; Sergeant 
Hill in giving, and Mr. Craik, one of the edi- 
tors, in answering for the Pictorial History of 
England; and, finally, the chairman, by the 
Rev. Mr. Jones, accompanied by well-delivered, 
eloquent, and forcible remarks, to which his 
lordship very shortly replied, observing that no 
body of men in the country had so deep an in- 
terest in the right education of the people as the 
established church of England. 

At this time, a few minutes to midnight, seve- 
ral of the expositions having been far too long 
for after-dinner speeches, the chair was vacated 
and the meeting broke up, only eight of the 
toasts being got through. “The London pub- 
lishers” stood next on the list, “the artists,” 
and others which might have diversified the 
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uniformity of topic; but, in so far as the assem- 
blage took place for a single object, to do 
honour to Mr. Knight and the works of the 
Society for the Diffusion of Useful Knowledge, 
under whose patronage he had planned, super- 
intended, and published’ them, that object was 
fulfilled, and not the less to the gratification of 
the hearers from some of the quaint and pointed 
incidental touches with which the noble chair- 
man enriched what the business of the day called 
upon him to state. The music, by Messrs. 
Broadhurst, Hobbs, and others, was limited to 
grace, the national anthem, one song, and two 
glees. 
ORIGINAL POETRY. 
SONG. 
Speak, oh! speak, in accents tender 
Of the friends ye loved of yore, 
Though perchance they may not render 
All the joys they gave belore: j 
There are few whose lives are blameless— 
Who have nothing to regret ; 
Then let other’s faults be nameless, 
Or forgive them, and forget! 


*Tis no trifle that we cherish 
When we find and prove a friend, 

Whose fealty will not perish, 
But grows stronger to the end; 

But should dark clouds ere o’ershade ye, 
And old friends grow cold—oh! yet, 

Think how happy once they made ye, 
And forgive, but ne’er forget. 

Leamington. J. E. CARPENTER. 
VARIETIES. 

Consumption Hospital.—Every possible ex- 
ertion has been made by the spirited com- 
mittee to render the ceremony of Prince Al- 
bert’s laying the first stone of the new building 
and the varieties of the Fancy Bazaar imposing 
and attractive. Their industry and influence 
will be apparent, and, we trust, very exten- 
sively known and crowdingly witnessed, next 
week, <A mass of secret labour and benevo- 
lence will be displayed. At the literary stall 
there will be one little work by a far-famed 
authoress, which, we have no doubt, will meet 
with ready sale. It is from the pen of Mrs. S. 
C. Hall, written expressly for the charity, en- 
titled “ The Forlorn Hope.” The popularity of 
the writer alone will insure its welcome; but 
we may herald it with an opinion that the tale 
will be found of great interest, perhaps of 
greater than any of her former similar produc- 
tions: it has been a work for love and from 
good-will to her suffering fellow-creatures ;— 
need we say more? The arrangements in the 
grounds of Chelsea College are on an extensive 
scale, Edgington’s ornamental tents and mar- 
quees, Gunter’s refreshments, military bands, 
&c. &c. 

Orr's Pictorial Guide to Greenwich is a neat 
little book for holyday-visitors, and the wood- 
cuts numerous and faithful. ; 

The Pasiglot System, Part I., of a new month- 
ly start (London, G. Crane, pp. 24) appears to 
us to commence a very useful and well-devised 
system for acquiring a competent knowledge of 
the French Janguage within a space as short as 
it could possibly be acquired. 

Mr. John Duncan the African Traveller has, we 
are told, started for Cape Coast, whence he 
hopes to reach the Niger by way of Coonrain, 
and make some additions to geographical know- 
ledge. 

Hint to Sportsmen, Steeple-chase Riders, §c.— 
At a late meeting of the Oxford Architectural 
Society two engravings of the effigy of Junkin 
Wyrall, at Newland,. in the Forest of Dean, 
Gloucestershire, 1457, were exhibited by Sir 
H. Dryden; and this is probably the only effigy 











in the kingdom in hunting costume, which ap- 
pears to have altered but little to the end of 
the seventeenth century. 

Cure of Smoke. —The newspapers this week 
speak favourably of another invention for the 
cure of smoke, patented at Rotherhithe by an 
ingenious person, of the apt name of Collier. 

Mr. Macready, we observe from the New 
York Express, 14th May, reappeared at the 
Park theatre, after seven months’ absence ; that 
“ his reception was most enthusiastic ;’’ and 
that “ his Hamlet was better received than at 
any time during his previous g t.” It 


both in extract and root.—Adelaide Observer, 
Dec. 16, 

Effect of Low Temperature onthe Lungs.—When 
(in North America) the thermometer stood at 
36° below zero! a correspondent of the Montreal 
Transcript writes that he ran for a moment to 
test the effect, and adds, “ I can only compare 
it to inhaling moderately the strong fumes of 
vinegar, causing a slight but continued cough ; 
but to my other feelings I did not find it nearly 
so cold as I have done at a much higher tem- 
perature.” 





is the way of good things to grow upon the 
sense of enjoyment. 

Astley's Amphitheatre.—A grand military spec- 
tacle of great variety and splendid effect has 
been produced here. It is called The Chinese 
War, or the Conquest of Amoy ; and after achiev- 
ing that victory in a striking and spirited style, 
gives us The Feast of Lanterns in a way which 
imperial China could not rival. In short, whe- 
ther we look at the tremendous conclusion of 
the war, or the festival in question, we may say 
that the scenic effects are of a remarkable and 
effective description. New scenery, dresses, 
and other liberal furniture, add to the attrac- 
tions; and the fitness of Chinese costume, Xc., 
for the stage was never more apparent. No 
doubt the Chinese War, like the ransom of Can- 
ton, will bring very many rupees to the coffers 
of Mr. Batty. 

Sig. F. Pistrucci, at his annual literary and 
musical entertainment on Thursday week, im- 
provised on no fewer than four subjects pro- 
posed by the audience, and very various too, 
being on dancing, hope, railroads, and love of 
country. They were all exceedingly clever, 
though the present dancing mania gave most 
scope for the display of talent. The signor 
also gave some excellent recitations from Dante, 
and other Italian classics. Mad. Caradori Allen 
sang beautifully a beautiful air; Mad. and Signor 
Morosoni a duet; and the former an aria. A 
clarionet débulant delighted us with his execu- 
tion on that instrument; and a gem of the 
entertainment was a duet, flute and guitar, ac- 
companied by the voice, between Sig. Sola 
and Sig. A. Sola, It was deservedly encored. 
The room (Princess’s Concert-room) was well 
filled, and the whole went off with great ap- 
plause. 

New Australian Exports. —It appears that 
some of the settlers in Port Philip are pre- 
paring a strong decoction of bark, a consider- 
able quantity of which will be shipped for the 
home-market this season. The cost of pre- 
paring the decoction is very trifling; and as a 
great saving will be effected in cartage and 
freight, it is likely to prove a far more lucra- 
tive undertaking than shipping the article in 
its raw state. No doubt, says the Melbourne 
Times, the first few shipments will be looked 
upon with an eye of suspicion by the consumers 
at home; but when it has stood the test, and 
proved to be a genuine extract, all obstacles to 
its profitable introduction into the home-market 
will be removed. The value which this article 
bears in England we believe to be from 401. to 
421. per ton of 252 gallons. ‘The sarsaparilla- 
shrub has recently been discovered in the Port- 
land Bay district; and the experiments which 
have been made go to prove that it is of the 
very finest quality. The extract is said to re- 
semble Spanish-liquorice in taste and appear- 
ance, and can be obtained from the root in the 
proportion of two ounces to sixteen. A medical 
gentleman in Melbourne has used it with much 
benefit in his prescriptions. Samples of this 
valuable product have been shipped to London 








LITERARY NOVELTIES. 
LIST OF NEW BOOKS. 


A Few Reverential Thoughts on the Essential Cha- 
racter of our and Saviour Jesus Christ, by a 
Presbyter, 12mo, 6s.— The Zoology of the Voyage of 
H.M.S. Erebus and Terror, under Sir J. C. Ross, 
edited by J. Richardson, M.D., and J, E. Gray, F.R.S., 
Part I. 4to, 10s. — Edward the First: a Drama, by J. 
en a 8vo, 3s. 6¢.—Anthon’s Greek Reader, by 
Boyd, 12mo, 7s. 6d. bd. — Morning Exercises at Crip- 
plegate, &c., Vol. I. 8vo, 12s.—Joan of Arc; an His- 
torical Tale, by a Young Lady, fep. 5s.—Sydney Mor- 
com, 2 vols. 8vo, 2ls.—The New Testament, trans- 
lated from Griesbach’s Text, by S. Sharpe, 2d edit. 
12mo, 3s. 6d.—Afloat and Ashore, by J. F. Cooper, 
3 vols. = 8vo, ll. lls. 6¢.— Index to the Maps pub- 
lished by the Socicty for the Diffusion of Useful 
Knowledge, 8vo, 5s.—Scripture Prints from the Fres- 
coes of Raphael, edited by J. R. Hope, Part 1. fol. 9s. 
—The History, &c., of Sheep, by W. C. Spooner, 12mo, 
7s.—The Book of Legends (2 vols. in 1), square, 7s. 6d. 
—Genoveva of Brabant; a Tale of other Times, sq. 
2s.6d.—Justorum Semita: Saints and Holydays, Part 2. 
12mo, 6s.— A Companion to the Sick-Room, 2d edit, 
12mo, 4s.—The Baptistery, 32mo, 3s. 6d. cloth ; 5s. mor. 
—The New Testament, with Historical and Numis- 
matic Notes, by J. Y. Akerman, Part L. 2s. 6d —Rabe- 
lais’s Works translated, Vol. I. fep. 5s. — The British 
Constitution, by Lord Brougham, 8vo, 3s. 6d.—Art of 
being Happy, new edit. 18mo, 2s. 6d.—Calvin’s Aphor- 
isms, &c., by a Graduate of Oxford University, 12mo, 
2s. 6d.—The Psalms of David Metrically Paraphrased, 
12mo, 3s. 6d.—lIllustrations of the Tragedies of Sopho- 
cles, by J. F. Boyes, 8vo, 7s. 6¢d.—The Fossil Remains 
of the Animal Kingdom, by E. Pidgeon, 2d edit. 8vo, 
18s,— Foreign Library, Vol. VII. Schlosser’s Eigh- 
teenth Century, Vol. II. 8vo, 10s.—The Life of Sir 
Hugh Palliser, Bart., by R. M. Hunt, 8vo, 16s. — His- 
tory of China and India, by Miss Corner, roy. 8vo, 20s. 
—Rev. C. D. Maitland’s Eight Discourses on the 
Prodigal Son, 12mo, 5s. 6d. — Biblical Cabinct, New 
series, Heugstenberg’s C ary on the Psalms, 
Vol. I. Part 1, 8vo, 7s. 6d.—Rambles in the Isle of 
Wight, by J. Gwilliam, 2d edit. post 8vo, 9s.—Sermons, 
jd the Rev. J. H. Smith, Vol. 1. 12mo, 7s. 6d.—Mental 
Hygiene, by W. Sweetser, royal 8vo, 1s. 6d. sewed.— 
Our Actresses, by Mrs. C. Baron Wilson, 2 vols. p.-8v0, 
24s. —Weber’s German Dictionary, new edit. square, 
6s, sewed. — The Church of St. Patrick, by the Rev. 
W. G. Todd, =. 4s.—Lucilla Hartley; a Narrative, 
12mo, 2s. 6d.—Carleton’s Traits and Stories of the 
Irish Peasantry, new edit. 2 vols. 8vo, 27s. — Lectures 
on Heraldry, with Illustrations, by A. Barrington, fep. 
7s. 6d. ; or coloured, 10s. 6d. — The Thesus of Erastus 
on Excommunication, by the Rev. R. Lee, fep. 4s. 6d. 
—Questions for Examination on the Acts of the Apos- 
tles, by the Rev. W. Trollope, fep. 4s. 6d. — Actonian 
Prize-Essay : on Chemistry, by G. Fownes, post 8vo, 
6s.—Dr. Steggall’s First Lines fur Chemists and Drug- 
gists, 24mo, ds. 6¢.— Travels in Southern Abyssinia, 
Sf C. Johnston, 2 vols. 8vo, 28s.—The Mysterious 
Man, 3 vols. post 8vo, 1/. 11s. 6¢.—E. Newman’s His- 
tory of British Ferns and Allied Plants, 8vo, 25s.— 
ay A Club-Sermons, by the Rev. A. Gibson, 12mo, 
3. 6d. 








DENT’S TABLE FOR THE EQUATION OF TIME. 
(This table shews the time which a clock or watch 
should indicate when the sun is on the meridian.] 
1844. 
June8 .. 
B sie 
B® . 
mss 


h. m8. 
11 59 308 
— 59 48-2 
— 59 558 


h, m. 5. 
11 58 48-2 
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1844. 
June 12 
13 


14 





TO CORRESPONDENTS. 
To the Editor of the Literary Gazette. 
Sir,—My attention having been directed to a notice 
in your journal of May 25th of a publication by Mr. 
Johns, entitled “‘ The Anglican Cathedral Church at 
Jerusalem,” from which your readers may be led to 
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suppose that the views given of the church in that 
work are in accordance with the plans which have 
received the sanction of the London Society for Pro- 
moting Christianity amongst the Jews,—I shall feel 
obliged if you will correct this mistake by stating that 
the committee of the above society have felt it their 
duty to communicate with Mr. Johns on the subject, 
and have received from him a letter, of which the fol- 
lowing is an extract : 

“The work in question is, in fact, confined to en- 
gravings of drawings made after I left Jerusalem, from 
sketches of interesting objects there, not immediately 
connected with my duties as architect, and drawings 
of the new church and buildings there, rather ofa 
popular character than architectural designs. These 
last were all made in my way home and subsec uently ; 
and none of them are copies of the drawings agreed 
to deliver to the society. 

am, sir, your obedient servant, 
A Member or TuE CoMMITTEE. 

30th May, 1844. 





ADVERTISEMENTS. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


HE FANCY BAZAAR, Chelsea Gardens, 

in AID of the BUILDING FUND ofthe HOSPITAL for 

CONSUMPTION and DISEASES of the CHEST, will be opened 

on TUESDAY, llth June, immediately after the ceremony of 

Pry the FOUNDATION-STONE by His R.H. PRINCE 
ALBER 


The Committee have made the most careful yey vem) in 
order to render the Bazaar effectual in p 
objects of the charity, and with aview to erable and gratify 
the public who may honour them with their presence. 


R. LOVER’S IRISH EVENINGS. 
Princess's Concert Room. 
Last Night but Two this Season. 


pele cml NIGHT NEXT, JUNF. 12th, the IRISH BRI- 
GADE. Songs: O Native Music— Mary Machree— the Bowld Sojer 
Boy— Grief is Mine ee the Hand and the Glove (new a 
but don’t Forget — Sweet Jesse —the Letter — the Drum (new) — the 
Birth of St. Patrick—O don’t you Remember (duet), &c. 


Tickets, 2s. and %s. 6d. each; to be had of Duff'and Hodgson, 65 
Oxford Street. where all the above Songs are published, Mr. Lover 
will (by request) give an IRISH MORNING at the HANOVER 
SQUARE ROOMS on FRIDAY, June 28th, at 2 o'clock. 


1] 
ESSRS. G. CASE and R. BLAGROVE 

to announce that they intend giving A CONCERTINA 
QUARTETT CONCERT at the HANOVER SQUARE ROOMS on 
WEDNESDAY EVENING NEXT, June 12th, 1844. On which 
occasion several favourite peer itions, adapted for Two Treble, 
Tenor and Bass Concertinas, will be perfurmed by Messrs. Guilio, 
Regondi, Sedgwick, R. nti and G. Case. Vocal performers: 
Miss Dolby, the Misses Williams, Miss Lockey; Messrs, H. Gear, 
Ferrari, and J. Parry. Conductors: Messrs. Baker and C. Blagrove, 


Tickets, 5s.; Reserved Seats, 7s. To be had of Mr. G. Case, 7 York 
Street, Wellington Street, Strand ; Mr. R. Blagrove, 88 Norton Street, 
Portland Place; Messrs. Wheatstone, 20 Conduit Street, Regent 
Street; and the ‘principal Music Sellers, 


Iss CHRISTIANA WELLER has the 

honour to as a SOIREE MUSICALE, to take place 

ather MAJESTY’S CO) RT-ROOM, HANOVER SQUARE, on 

THURSDAY NEXT, ese or on which occasion she will give her 

first selection in London of PIANOFORTE RECITALS. For the 

vocal portion of the Soirée Miss Wxiter will have the valuable as- 
sistance of several eminent artistes. 














Bills ot particulars may be had at the usual places, 


ANWELL COLLEGIATE SCHOOL, 
Middlesex. Principal the Rev. J. A. EMERTON, M.A., 

Curate of Hanwell. Pareuts and guardians desirous of selecting 
a School in a healthy situation comt the ad- 
vantag’s of a C ‘ollegiate Course of Instruction, moral and physical 
training, and parental care, mav obtain prospectuses by a personal 
or written application to the Principal, or by letter, ‘pre-prid, to 
the Rev. I. T. Walmsley, D.D., Rectory, Hanwell ; J.D. rays 
Esq., D.C.L., Principal of Mazdalene Hall, Oxford; or to 
Passa, Esq.. M. D., Dover Street, Piccadilly, President of the Rosai 
College ot Physicians. 








NFIRMARY for FISTULA, and other 
DISEASES of the RECTUM, 
38 CHARTER-HOUSE SQUARE, LONDON. 
PRESIDENT. 
The Right Hon. WILLIAM MAGNAY, Lord Mayor. 
VICE-PRESIDENTS. 
The Right Hon. Earl Digby. 
The Lord Chief Justice Denman, 
The Lord Chief Justice Tindal, 
The Hon. Mr. Justice Patteson. 
Sir Charles Forbes, Bart. 
Major-General Sir i: i Lushington, K.C.B. 
Major-General Sir I. Maclean, K.C.B. 
Sir John Pirie, Bart. Alderman. 
Sir Chapman Marshall, Alderman. 
General Pereira. 
W. T. Copeland, Esq. Alderman, M.P. 
J. Humphrey, Esq. Alderman, M,P, 
Thomas Kelly, Esq. Alderman, 
Samuel Wilson, Esq. Alderman, 
David Barclay, Esq. M.P. 
John Deacon, Esq. 
Henry Hoare, Esq. 
Lewis Loyd, Esq. 
John Masterman, Esq, M.P. 
Thomas Gage Sebright, Esq, 
TREASURER. 
John Howell, Esq., 9 Regent Street, and Rutland Gate. 
SURGEON. 
Frederick Salmon, M.R.C.S., 12 Old Broad Street, 


The Committee have "ts pleasure in oF ke pegs the following 
List of Donations and Subscriptions received at the Anniversary 
Festival, ou the 8th of May, J. E. Tennent, Esq,,M.P., in the 
ir:— 
Auxiliary Society, founded j Harley, the Hon. Miss 
y the Poor who have f ad. d. < 
been Patients . 4th d. £36 Harrison, Charles, Esq. 
Anderson, Robt. Esq. am. ad. d. 
Athenwum, Proprietors = Holborn, R. W. Esq. . d. 
d. 10 10| Howell, ‘Thomas, jun. J: 
Abraham, W. H. Esq... a. 1 
Atkinson, Mrs. « «& 
Acton, Miss . me 
B.W. 


a 
Be 


—— 


Ilughes, Joseph, Esq. a. 
Hulbert, Johu, Esq. 2d d. 
awes, Benjamin, Esq. d. 
Haes, John, Esq. - a, 
Haes, David, Esq. d. 
Herepath, Samuel, Esq. a. 
Henley, J.W. Esq. . a. 
Hayne, John, Esq. d. 
Jones, ‘Jobu, Esq. . 2dd. 
oO. do, . 
Jvhuson, Miss 


~ 


teh Sets we Oo 


to ote 


da 

Briggs. H.R. Esq. - ad. d. 
Bleaden, Charles, Ei 8q. 

Bunning, J. B. Esq. ad. a. 

Burton, Thos. Esq. 

Brind, T. Esq. = 
Blac’ James, Esa. 

do. a. 

oom u, John, Esq. - a, 

and Co. 


CH wrist ek oOmte 


~ 


Sm ee ED RS BS Gt ee 
~ 


Cm he ecise 


- 
—— 
HOS See Smet 


a 


. dd. 

. Bendry, elt Lyal sq. M. . 

. come. Hayter, Esq. d. 

ayor, Lord, the — 
Hon. President 

Mercers, eer leone 

pany of d, 


—e 
-—e CcKco 


Bell, eee a 
Burn, S.J. ee 
Carruthers, R $ 
Child, Rev. V. 
Mitcatfe, Wm. Esq. . d. 
Cook, Robert, Esq. ad.d. 1 Moore, J. A. Maioe ° 
Copeland, W.T. Esq. MP. Do. do. a. 
7th d Mott, Thomas, Esq. . - 
Myers, Mrs. 
One who knows the value 
of the Charity . . I 
Parnther, M. esq. ad . 
Parry, Capt. 
Pepys, John, E 
Prance, 1. Esq 
Richards,Charles” Esq. a. 
Rigge, Heury, Esq. - a, 
Rigge and Brockbank, 
Messrs. eas the Pou 
chée Fund 
Russell, Lord J ohn, -— 
Right’ Hon. M.P. 
Samuel, Simon, Esq. 
Sentance, J. Esy. . 
Sharp, Mrs. . 
Shaw, —, Esq. 
Smith, G-orge, Esq. 
Soanes, George, Esq. 
Sprague, Dan. Esq. ad. 
Stephenson, Geo, Esq. 
Stranger, a 
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Curteis, John, Esq. . “od a. 

Cheney, Miss ° 

Coney,J. J. Esq., Exec bie 
to the i late Mrs. —— 


ws 


g 
eee 
Su8 
Ss 


Charlier, J. Esq d, 
Dickinson, W: rH * Esq. d. 
D do. ° a. 


~ 
cr 
- 

—— © 

~ eo 


Oo. 
Dysou, H. W. Esq. 
East, Jos. Esq. . ad. d. 
Evans, W. Carpenter, a 


Foord, T. J. Esq. d. 
gy a, byS. 5. Brooke, 
d. 


- 
- 


—— ee OO 
SS Ce ee eS 


Cat pt ee oe tt tt 
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Fawectt, W. F. Esq. ad. d. 
Fisk, Rev. J. sis 


= 
— 


Foster, G. Holgate, Ee ‘ 
Sth d 


Friend,a, by do. . a. 
Friend, a, by do. - dd 
Foster, James, Esq. 2d d. 
Foster, John, i 3d d. Stulz, John, Esq. . 4th 
ect the . & 8 Taylor, Geo. Esq. 

Francis, hon § Esq. . a. Tennent, Jas. Emerson, 
Green, Henry, Esq. a. 1} Esq. M.P. * 


oe Ss” 
- 
pees 





R. HENDRIE, 
Perfumer to Her Majesty, 12 Tichborne Street, London. 


ENDRIE’ S OLD BROWN WINDSOR 

! OAP, so long celeb Tetains its supe- 
riority wi a perfectly mild ——e vos Dy » highly salutary to the skin, 
Possessing an aromatic and lasting perfume: each Packet is labelled 
with Perkins’s steel plate of Windsor Castle. 

A variety of high! — Soap Tablets, Sand Balls, &c., pre- 
pared without angular corne 

Hewpate’s Parskxvativk Tootit-Powper, an a preparation 
for beautifying the Teeth, and preserving them in a sound and 
healthy condition, is exceeding!y agreeable to the mouth, and divest- 
ing the Teeth ot every impurity, increases the beauty of the enamel 
in polish and colour. 

Henpnatr’s Mortiine is the most beneficial extract of oleaginous 
Substances for maintaining “head aw and luxuriance of the Hair, 
having also a delightful pe 

His Germinative L iquid | is y roactitia specific for producing a new 
growth where the Hair is tailing. 

Huxpatr's Corp Carax oy Rosxs, prepared in great perfection. 

Pie PROVED Scowkaixa Drops, for removing greasy spots from 

De 








Iypgninte MARKING Lyx, for Linen, to be used without preparation, 
ls. a bottle, 


ore copacospasee 


Worshipful Do. 
Company of ° . 50 Timmins, W. R. . 
Grimaldi, Stacey, Baa Trevelyan, Lady e 
ad, Truman, Hanbury, Bux- 
Grimaldi, Stacey, jon.! Es ton, and Co., sdgeery d. 10 
+ 1 1) Vardon, H. J. Esq 
Gurney, Willinm, Fsq. a. 1 1/| Vivian, Rev. a - add. 5 
ee ~ - 10 10) Walker, S.G. Esq. ad.d. 2 
- . 10 10) Walker, R. Esq. ae d. 5 5 
d. 2 Whitbread & C rs. . 10 10 
- 10 10| Whitfield, J B. 
’ . Esq. Wright, Wm. i tsq. d. 1 H 
Hoare, “Henry, Esq. “ana. 5 5) Young, G.F. d. 5 

The following form of Bequest is rec ects “4 those haiti: 
— who may feel disposed to assist the Infirmary by 

i: 

“ I give and bequeath out of such part of my personal Buete as may 
lan fully be applied for that purpose, the sum of £ * Invine 
MARY FOR THE RELIEF OF THE Poon A¥FLICTED WITH tod TAy AND 
oTnvrR Diskases o¥ THE Recrum,’ established in London, which sum 


a 
— 
oun 


= 
wares 





shull be for the use und benefit of the said Infirmary; and the receipt of 


the person who shall Treasurer thereof at the time when the above Lee 
gacy is paid, shall be a good discharge to my Executors for the same.” 
Subscriptions will be thankfully received by the Treasurer; at 
the Banking Houses of Jones, Loyd, and Co,; Barnard, Dimsdale, 
and — a and Messrs. Ransom, Pall Mall East; by the Collector, 
Mr. W. H. Harben, 20 Great Marlborough Street ; or by the Hon, 








Sania W. B. OGDEN, Esq., 8 Mildred’s Court, Poultry. 


ICENSED VICTUALLERS’ and GENE-~ 
RAL FIRE and LIFE ASSURANCE COMPANY, 


Adelaide Place, London Bridge, and 444 West Strand, 


Directors. 
Charles erg hast Chairman, ; A. ines hee Davey: -Chairman. 
John Addis, J. K. Esq., Alderman. 
w. Knotty me. 
R. Main, Esq 

. Game, Esq. J. Musgrove, iteq, Sheriff’ and Ald, 
J. G. Hammack, Esq. F. Witham, Esq. 

Life. Policies effected either on the participating or hon-participat. 
ing scale. On the former, a bonus, varying from 25 to 48 per cent 
on the Premiums paid, was declared in December 1840. e next 
division will take place 51st December 1845 


The Premiums may be paid either ciel half-yearly, or quarterly ; 
AND ONE HALF OF THE PREMIUM FOR THE FIRST FIVE 


YEARS MAY REMAIN IN THE HANDS OF THE ASSURED 
on interest at 5 per cent. 


Fire-Insurances, which expire at Midsummer, should be renewed 
within aa days from that date. Receipts for such renewals are 
now ready a’ t the Company's Offices in London, and at the various 


Agents in the country, 
J.T. CLEMENT, Actuary. 
March 16, 1844. 


Lo*?°s; ‘EDINBURGH, nad DUBLIN 
LIFE ASSURANCE COMPANY, 


No. 3 Charlotte Row, Mansion House ; 904 
18 Chancery Lane, London. 


Directora. 
Kennett Kinasroarp, Esq,, Chairman, 
Benjamin I¥ii1, Esq., Deputy-Chairman, 
Alexander Anderson, Esq. | James Hartley, Esq. 
John Atkins, rie John M‘Gutfie, Esq. 
James Bidden, Fsq. John Maclean Lee, Esq. 
Captain F. Brandreth. J, Marmaduke Rasseter, Esq. 


Auditors, 
H. H. Cannan, Esq. | Robert E. Alison, Raq. 
Medical Adviser~Marshall Hall, M.D., F.R.S. L, and RB, 
Secretary—John Emerson, Esq. 
Solicitors—Messrs, Palmer, France, and Palmer. 


This is the only Company who are bound by their Deed of Constitu- 
tion not dispute any Policy, unless meg can prove that it was 
obtained by great aim and object 
of the Soclety have been to render Life boa complete Securities 
and Negotiab ‘uments, which shall owe their value to the cer- 
tainty of = cos ntracts upon which they are founded, and be inde- 
pendent of the liberality or caprice of those in the management of 
the affairs of the Company when the claims arise; and for this pur- 
| pose the Company have, by a clause in their deed of constitution, 

deprived the power of objecting to an 
| Policy, unless. they undertake to prove that it was obtained from them 
| b 1 mon to all other 
Life Companies, ‘which make the validity of amuaance contracts cle. 
| — ra the perfect correctness of the many statements required 
| proposer for a Life ry 4 = which have given rise te 
almost all the questions argu ¢ Courts, and to many extra. 
| judicial com poyooe are thus aot abrogated ; and nothing but 

fraud proved to e been committed against them can vitiate a 

Policy granted by this Company. 














| This is the only Company from whom the assured on the mutual 
ae receive the w hole of the ey a and also a 
from the x the sums assy 





This is the only Company who bind themselves to per * the full 
amount of the sums contracted for by the Policies, although the 
debts for which they were effected shal 1 have ee yo before 
the claims arise. The Company ig it 
just towards the assured, that where premiums 4 been received 
tor insuring a given amount, that amount should be paid when it 
becomes due without dispute or deduction; and they undertake to 
do so without reference to the state of the accounting between the 
assured and his creditor, 


This is almost the only Company who grant in favour ot creditors 
| whole-world Policies, whereby the debt is secured, although the debtor 
should go beyond the limits of Europe. 








The i ding to the Carlisle Tables, are 
lower than usual upon young lives; and assurances for short periods 
may, at the option of the assured, be continued for life. 


Triennial Ascending Scale to Assure £100. 


| Remainder 


First. | Second | Third | Fourth 
3 Years. |*3 Years. of Lif 


3 Years. 3 Years, 





£1 9 9/)£11611 £2 . | 
19 6] 29 3| 3 9 
42 


1 
2 
4 
5 


1 8i4 


By the half- ores ae one half of the premiums for the first 
seven years is uir _ other half being 5 ge at the conve- 
nience of the ass aaa hus allowing a Policy to be continued for 
seven years at one half ofthe usual rates, or rot By Hoe at one halt 
of the usual sacrifice, and entitling the assured, seven years hence, 
when loss of health may prevent him from effecting a new assurance, 
to continue a Policy at a rate of premium applicable to an age seven 
years younger. The half-premium plan, t thevalive, enables persons 
to retain to their own = the one half of the premiums for the first 
seven years at 5i. cent interest. Thus, suppose the ordinary 
i remium for an ssnrence of 5001. to be 10/., the first payment bythe 
ory ameneae 7 will be five guineas, being the one half the 101. 
and interest of the retained halt; and if death should occur in the 
Sirst year, the sum of 500/. would be paid less the 5i. retained. The 
assured may thus have the use for the first year of 5/.; for the second 
of 101.; and so on till the end of the seventh year, when the retained 
sums, amounting to 35/., may either be paid, or still retained at Sl. 
per cent interest until death, when the 35. will be subtracted from 
the 5U0/. then payable by the Company. 


Schedu) 





are furwarded to applicants free of 
“nul by the Hanager and Agents. 


ALEX. ROBERTSON, Manager. 
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NITED KINGDOM LIFE ASSUR- 
ANCE COMPANY, 


8 Waterloo Place, Pall Mall, London. 
Established by Act of Parliament in 1834. 


DIVISION OF PROFITS AMONG THE ASSURED, 


Honorary Presidents. 

Earl Somers 

Lord Viscount Falkland 
Lord Elphinstone 

Lord Belhaven and Stenton. 


Ear! of vated 
Earl of Co 
Earl tay ro I Melville 
Ear! of Norbury 
Earl of Stair 
Directors. 
James Stuart, Esq., Chairman. 
Havyawan De Casto, Esq., Deputy-Chairman, 
| ae Graham, Esq. 
Charles Maitland, Esq. 
| Wilitam Railton, Esq. 
John Ritchie, kag. 
F. H, Thomson, Esq. 


Samuel Anderson, Esq. 

Hamilton Blair Avarne, Esq. 

Edward Boyd, rig Resident. 

E. naanes joyd, Esq., Assist. 
Residen’ 

Charles Maca Esq, 


Surgeon—F. Hale Thomson, Esq., 48 Berners Street. 


This Company, established by Act of Parliament, affords the 
most perfect security in a ae paid- up Capital, and in the great 
success which has attended it since its commencement in 1834, 
ITs ANNUAL INCOME BKING UPWARDS OF 60,' 

In 1841 the Com wy? declared an addition to the Shareholders 
of one-half of thelr tock; and also added a Bonus of 20. 
cent per Annum on the sum insured to all Policies of the Partici- 
pating Class from the time they were effected. 

The Bonus added to Policies from March 1834 to the 3lst Decem- 
ber 1840, is as follows :— 

Sun Assured, Time Assured. 

£5000. , &Yearsl0Months . 
5000—«, ears 2 Ss 
5000 =. 4 Years ‘i « « 40) 0 0 
5000. 2 Years er Thee 20 0 0 

The Premiums, nevertheless, are on the most moderate scale; 
and only One-half need be paid for the first Five Years, where 
the Insurance is for life. 

Every information will be apasioen on Epplication to the Resi- 
dent Directors, Edward Boyd i » and E. Lennox Boyd, Esq., 
of No. 8 Waterloo Place, all M He London. 


Sum added to Policy. 
6837. 63. Sd. 
600 0 0 


J. DENT’ S PATE NT DIPLEI- 
e DOSCOPE, or MERIDIAN INSTRUMENT for the RE- 
GULATION of CHRONOMETERS, CLOCKS, and WATCHES. — 
Neither previous of nor ac- 
qnestence with practical astronomy, are required to enable the 
observ: late with this invention the going of his Watch by 
the poh = other celestial object to the fraction ofa second. The in- 
strument is as simple as a sun-dial. It is only Shiachre in diameter, 
and gannot get out of sijartnent, nor can it be affected by the wea- 
ther. Price Two Guineas eac’ 
Dent’s Lectures on Chronometers, Watches, 
and Clocks, and the description of the Dipleidoscope, price 1s, each, 
but to customers gratis. 


Sold at 33 Cockspur Street, and 82 Strand, London. 


EW PATENTS.—BROCKEDON’S 
IMPROVED STOPPERS, 

This i bsti: for Corks and Bunos, has, 
by new and great improvements, become a pure, imperishable, and 
perfect means of preserving, for any nats. of Ne byt wage Beer, Spi- 
rits, &c, They are cheap and easily applied; ao appearance 
which they now have of fine Cork, hes removed th fedice against 
their former dark colour. Also DECANTER sTo P RS, to keep 
Wine which is in daily use in perfect conditio 

C, Macintosh and Co,, 19 Walbrook, sande, and 22 York Street, 
Manchester. 


ECESSARY PRECAUTION,— 
CONSUMERS of BRANDY are respectfully informed, that 
J. T. Bers, sree. -» and Co. ieal heat be res responsible for any — led 
Brandy that is the 
Patent Metallic Capaes, embossed with the words ‘ Betts’s Patent 
Brandy, 7 Smithfield Bars.” 


Sold by the most respectable Wine and Spirit Merchants, in Town 
“ er at 5s. 6d. per bottle, the bottle included. 


ELTZER WATER, Bs. per yr dozen, spark- 


ling and aerated, landed from the Brunnens Wednesdays 
and Saturdays, silver-wired over, as patronised by her Majesty, 
and the principal Clubs and Physi 


Brighton and all the British and German Waters, both natural 
and artificial, at the uniform rate of 3s. per dozen balf-pints, 4s. 6d. 
pints, . quarts. Glass-bottles, 3s. perdozen ; stone ditto, 4.64, 5 
allowed for when returned, . 

Farina’s Strongest Eau de Cologne 

and Lavender Water . . . 21s. per doz, 
Sherries, Dinner Wines . + 18s. to 28s, 

Superior Old Amontillado apie - 408, 

East India Madeira .. 30s, 
Superior Port (eight years old) . 30s. 

Light Port . . . 18s, 

Hocks and Champagnes . . 42s. 
Moselles and Clarets ‘ 30s. to 42s, 

Lopes Principes Cigars * ° - 188, per ‘Ib. 
All orders per penny-post sent out within one hour. 


Lambe and Co., Shippers to the Trade, 11 Great Prescot 
Street, Minories. 























SOLID WOOD CARVINGS BY ROYAL LETTERS 
PATENT, 


5 HENRIETTA STREET, COVENT GARDEN. 


WOOD and CO. beg to call the atten- 
° tion of the Nobility, Clergy, and or to hragacd 
liar —— process, by which the mhast slahors in en hed 
— ings are produced vel bes a le a oor so to enable connois- 
Possess those ite Designs which have hitherto been 

Blaced b dame their she ~ of the cost 

fliculty of getting them executed in this country, 
This diminution in price for solid and durable Decorations, has 
oted a purer feeling (from its as gaps ed the Em- 
napel, a M 





allichmenteof Cathedrals awn and C ms, either 
in the Gothic, Elizabethan, French, or Ital: styles and the Pro- 
prietors to invite attention to the new Churches at Paddington 
and Wilton Place, Knightsbridge, as examples of the character and 
fect of these productions, 
Amongst the advan of this new art, is the power of realising 
the = delicate and ——— designs - the Artists with the most 
fidelity, and also their m: d and rich 
sot at a price little coe that of the plainest works, 


Specimens are on view at 5 Henrietta Street, Covent Garden; 
where estimates are given, and contracts entered into, for the en- 

es —— up, restoration, or repairs, of any Cathedral, Church, or 
ansion. 





LITERATURE AND ART. 





Royal Academy of Arts, Trafalgar Square. 


HE EXHIBITION of the ROYAL 
ACADEMY is now OPEN. 


_Admission (from Eight o’Clock till filing.” One Shilling ; 
Catalogue, One Shillin; 


HENRY cate, R.A., See. 





HE NEW SOCIETY of PAINTERS in 

WATER-COLOU RS.—The Tewra Annvau Exursition 

is Now opEN at their Gatteny, Firty-tures Patt Maul, next 
the British Institution. 


Admission, One Shilling.—Catalogue, Sixpence. 
JAMES FAHEY, Secretary. 





BRITISH INSTITUTION, PALL MALL. 


HE CALLERY, with a Selection of PIC- 
y ANCIENT MASTERS and DECEASED 
BRITISH. ARTISTS" will be opened on MONDAY NEXT, the 
10th instant. 
1p 18.3 ls. 
WILLIAM BARNARD, Keeper. 


BOOKS IN THE PRESS, 


Admicsi 








DEDICATED, BY PERMISSION, TO HER MAJESTY THE 
QUEEN DOWAGER. 


Just ready, in 2 vols. small 8vo, with Portrait, 21s. bound, 
MEMOIRS OF 


BABYLONIAN PRINCESS, 
MARIA THERESA ASMAR, 
Daughter of EMIR ABDALLAH ASMAR. 
Written by Herself, and iaaemnagned into Day. 


Containing a narrative of the nd di of her 
family on account of their pe acters to the sagen en faith; of the 
scenes she has w insane Lat the trials she has ex rienced, during 
her residence in M mia, ——— Mount non, Kurdis- 
tan, Ispahan, Teheran, and Schiraz; together with an avcount of 
her Travels in Italy, France, and Raaiand. 


Orders received by all Booksellers. 
Henry Colburn, Publisher, 13 Great Marlborough Street. 





Preparing for publication, in Svo, 


Hi tseroagrtce FANCTIES, 


The Honourable GEORGE SYDNEY SMYTHE, M.P. 
Henry Colburn, Publisher, 13 Great Marlborough Street. 


BOOKS PUBLISHED THIS DAY. 





British Association for the Advancement of Science. 
With 5 Plates, price 12s. 
EPORT of the THIRTEENTH MEET- 


G of the BRITISH ASSOCIATION for the ADVANCF. 
MENT ny SCIENCE; held at Cork in August 1845. 


John solids Albemarle Street. 
Price 8s., with large Railway-Map, 
AND- BOOK for CENTRAL EUROPE: 

mp saa ng a —— ion of the Principal Routes through 

Belgium, | Holland, Germany (North and South), France, including a 

full eon oor of Paris and its Environs, Switzerland, and the 
Channel 

By F. COGHLAN. 
London: H. Hughes, 15 St. Martin’s-le-Grand. 





In 1 vol., small 8vo, price 1s. sewed, 
RITISH BLESSINGS 
A Pos, in Three Parts, 
By a Layman, 


. The aa Nation. Part II. The British Church, Part 
ui. Bi British Duti 


G. W. - Michieven, 215 Regent Street, London. 





In 2 vols. small 4to, price 24s., the Second Edition (with considerable 
Additions) of 


ORE DECANIC/E RURALES; an At- 
mpt to illustrate the Origin and Panctions, Personal 
and Capitation of Rural Deans. With an Appendix of Documents, 
Ancient and Modern, 
By WILLIAM DANSEY, M.A. 
Prebendary of Salonen. Be mined of Donhead St. Andrew, 
Dean, 
Rivingtons, St. Paul’s ee nae and Waterloo Place. 





Waverley Novels, Abbotsford Edition. 
IFTY-SIX PARTS of this Illustrated 


Issue are now published, containing Firry-s1x Steel, and 
Ning Honpesp Wood Engravings. 


Part 57, which completes Ken1Lwortn, will appear on the 
22d June. 


Vous. I, IL, III., 1V., V., handsomely done up in Crimson 
cloth, gilt, are to be had ofall’ Booksellers, 


R. Cadell, Edinburgh ; Houl and 8 





» London. 





and St 





» London. 





Sir Walter Scott's Poetry, New Edition. 
SIR WALTER SCOTT’S POETRY, 
Narorgon, 5 Vols., and T'aves oF a GuaNpvFatusr, 3 Vols., all 
“* We venture tA gee wr that the ‘ Cook’s Oracle’ will be con- 
oo ‘lee contains a Complete tr eal od eon Cookery 





On Thursday next, in 2 vols. 8vo, 
PAIN and the SPANIARDS in 1843, 
By Capt, 8. E. Wippaincroxr, R.N., F.R.S., &c,, 
Author of “ Sketches of Spain in 1829, 1850, 1831, and 1832.” 


T.and W. Boone, 29 New Bond Street; Oliver and Boyd, Edin- 
burgh; J. Cumming, Dublin. 





In a few days, with Portraits and Views, 3 vols. 8vo, 


HE PUBLIC and PRIVATE LIFE of 
LORD CHANCELLOR ELDON, from Materials furnished 
by Lorp Expon’s Famity, incl his 
Selections from the ANecpvors-Boox, aa by Himself, * 
By HORACE TWISS, Esq., one of her Majesty’s Counsel, 


This Biography contains Letters from — 
H. M. George ITI. Lord Thurlow, 
H. M. George IV. Lord Sidmouth, 
H. M. Queen Charlotte, Lord Ellenborough, 
H. M. Queen Caroline, Lord Redesdale, 
The Duke of York, Mr. Pitt, 
The Duke of Kent, Lord Stowell, 
The Princess Elizabeth, The Ist and 2d Earls of 
Duke of Wellington, Liverpool, 
Sir Robert Peel, Hon. Spencer Percival, 
Mr. Windham, Lord Melville, 
Mr. Wilberforce, Lord Castlereagh, &c. 


John Murray, Albemarle Street. 











J UST Completed, in 6 Vols. Small Octavo, 
with Twexve Plates, all after Turner, 
Price 11. 10s. cloth, 
Uniform with the Wavrrtsry Novets in 25 Vols., Lire or 
in Small Octavo, 
R. Cadell, Edinburgh; Houl 
HE COOK’S ORACLE, 
A New Edition. 5s, 6d. 
sidered as the English Institute of Cookery.”—Edinburgh Review. 
wane DALGAIRNS’ COOKERY. A New 
oe adapted to the purposes of every-day li! 
R. Cadell, Edinburgh; Revision and Senet, London. 
R. MURRAY’ S. HAND. BOOKS for 
TRAVELLERS, 
HAND-BOOK for NORTH GERMANY 


andthe RHINE. 12s. 


HAND-BOOK for SOUTH GERMANY 
andthe TYROL. 10s, 


HAND-BOOK for SWITZERLAND, SA- 
VOY, and PIEDMONT. 10s. 

HAND-BOOK for FRANCE and the PY- 
RENEES. 122. 


HAND-BOOK for MALTA and the EAST. 
‘5s. 


HAND-BOOK for NORTH ITALY and 
VENICE. 12s. 


HAND-BOOK for CENTRAL ITALY and 
ROME. 15s. 


HAND-BOOK of PAINTING— ITALY. 


HAND- BOOK for 
ROPE. 122. 


NORTHERN EU- 
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JOURNAL OF THE BELLES LETTRES. 











NEW WORKS printed for 
LONGMAN, BROWN, GREEN, ann LONGMANS. 


1. A Course of English Reading, 


adapted to every Taste and Capacity; with Anec- 
dotes of Men of Genius. By the Rev, James 
Pycrort, B.A. Trinity College, Oxford; Author 
of “ The Student’s Guide, with a View to Oxford 
Honours,” ‘‘ On School Education,” &c. Fep. 8vo, 
6s. 6d. [On Thursday next. 


Latin Grammar Practice. 


In Three Parts.—1. Lessons of Vocabulary of all 
the Words in “ Valpy’s Cesar,” arranged accord- 
ing to roots, terminations, and other peculiarities. 
2. Construing Lessons, corresponding with those 
of Part I., exemplifying Latin Accidence and 
Syntax, and illustrating Roman History. 3. Easy 
English Exercises, corresponding with the Les- 
sons, and formed only of the words of Parts I. and 
II., also exemplifying Latin Accidence and Syn- 
tax. By the Rev. James Pycrort, B.A., Trinity 
College, Oxford; Author of ‘* A Course of English 
Reading,” &c. 12mo, 2s.6d. [On Thursday next. 


Greek Grammar Practice. 


On the same plan, and by the same Author. 12mo, 
38. 6d. [On Thursday neat, 


The History of the English Revo- 


lution. By F, C. Dantmany, late Professor of 
History at the University of Gittingen. Translated 
from the German by H. Evans Luoyp. 8vo. 

[Jn a few days. 


The Pencil of Nature: 


A Collection of genuine Specimens of the new Art 
of Photography, in most of its branches, from Plates 
actually obtained by the Action of Light, executed 
with the greatest care, entirely by Optical and Che- 
mical Processes. By H. Fox Tausor, Esq. 

*,* To be published in 10 or 12 Monthly Parts, 
each containing Four Plates, with Descriptive 
Letter-press, 4to. [Part 1 in a few days. 


’ . 
Southey’s Poetical Works. 

Reprinted from the Ten-Volume Edition, with the 
Autobiographical Prefaces. Complete in One Vo- 
lume, uniform with Moore and Byron. With Por- 
trait of the Author, and a View of his Residence 
at Keswick. Medium 8vo, 21s.; or bound in mo- 
rocco, in the best manner, by Hayday, 42s. 

“ A handsome volume in all that relates to typography and 
paper, and produced with the same care as the recent edition 
of Moore. It is complete, containing all the poetry of Southey, 
with his final corrections, and notes, It is sufficient to bring 
this elegant edition under our readers’ notice to ensure for it 
a welcome reception. It is adorned with an admirable por- 
trait of the author from Lawrence’s full-length likeness, and 
a beautiful vignette representing his cottage at Keswick,.”— 
Britannia. 


Blair’s Chronological and Histo- 
rical Tables, from the Creation to the Present Time; 
with Additions and Corrections from the most au- 
thentic Writers, including the Computation of St. 
Paul, as connecting the Period from the Exode to 
the Temple. Under the superintendence of Sir 
Henry Etuis, K.H., Principal Librarian of the 
British Museum. Imperial 8vo, half-bound in 
morocco, 31s. 6d. 


The Life and Times of Richard 


the Third, as Duke of Gloucester and King of 
England; in which all the Charges against him 
are carefully investigated and compared with the 
Statements of the Contemporary Authorities. By 
Caro.tne A. Hatstep, Author of “‘ The Life of 
Margaret Beaufort, Mother of King Henry VII.” 
2 vols. 8vo, with Portrait, from a Picture never 
before engraved, 30s. 


The Highlands of Ethiopia; be- 


ing the Account of Eighteen Months’ Residence of 
a British Embassy to the Christian Court of Shoa. 
By Major C. W. Harris, Author of ‘‘ Wild Sports 
of Southern Africa.” Second Edition, 3 vols. 8vo, 
Map and coloured Plates, 42s. 


The Religion of Ancient Britain ; 
or, a Succinct Account of the several Religious 
Systems which have obtained in this Island from 
the Earliest Times to the Norman Conquest: in- 
cluding an Investigation into the Early Progress 
of Error in the Christian Church, the Introduction 
of the Gospel into Britain, and the State of Reli- 
gion in England till Popery had gained the As- 
cendancy. By GrorceE Situ, F.A.S. Fep. 8vo, 7s. 


London; Loneman, Brown, GREEN, and Lonemans. 





This day is published, in Two Volumes, post 8vo, with numerous Portraits, 
price 24s, cloth, 


OUR ACTRESSES; 
OR, 


GLANCES at STAGE FAVOURITES, PAST and PRESENT. 


By Mrs. C. BARON WILSON. 
Author of “ The Life of the Duchess of St. Albans,” ‘‘ Memoirs of Monk Lewis,” &c. &c. 


AMONG THE CONTENTS WILL BE FOUND :— 

Miss O'NEILL, Miss H. FAUCIT, Mrs. GLOVER, Miss BRUNTON, Miss PATON, Mrs. NESBITT, Mrs. 
EDWIN, Mrs. WAYLETT, Mrs. ORGER, Miss BOLTON, Miss ELLEN TREE, Madame VESTRIS, Miss 
DUNCAN, Mrs. KEELEY, Miss RAINFORTH, Miss M. TREE, Mrs. WARNER, Mrs. WEST, Miss FOOTE, 
Mrs. YATES, Miss LOVE, Miss KELLY, Mrs. ALFRED SHAW, Miss STEPHENS, Miss F. KEMBLE, Miss 
P. HORTON, Miss TAYLOR, Miss A. KEMBLE, Miss CHESTER, &c. &c, &c. 


LONDON: SMITH, ELDER, and CO., 65 CORNHILL. 
EDINBURGH: BELL and BRADFUTE.—DUBLIN: J. CUMMING. 





Lord Leigh's Poems. 
Price 7s. cloth, 


POEMS, NOW FIRST COLLECTED. 
By Lorp Leicu. 

“ We know of no writer of the day who so agreeably reminds us of 
the best parts of the Dorsets and the Sedleys ; whose satire is so clearly 
the fruit of his good nature, or whose town-wit is neighboured by so 
much sympathy and fancy.”—EZxaminer. 

Edward Moxon, Dover Street. 





Price 5s. cioth boards, 


HE ARITHMETIC of ANNUITIES and 
LIFE ASSURANCE, 

Or COMPOUND INTEREST SIMPLIFIED. 
Explaining the Value of A ities Certain, Conting on One or 
Two Lives, and the Values of Assurances in Single and Annual Pay- 
ments; and comprehending the Values of Leases, nsions, Free. 
holds, and Reversionary Sums, in Possession or Expectation, Imme- 
diate, Deferred, or Temporary. Illustrated with Practical and Fa- 
miliar Examples. 





By EDWARD BAYLIS, 
Actuary of the Anchor Life Assurance Company. 
London : Longman, Brown, Green, and Longmans. 





The Rev. Richard Warner's New Work, 
In 12mo, 6s. bound, 
FEW REVERENTIAL THOUGHTS, 
on the Unrevealed and Mysterious ; but, Controverted Point ; 
of the Essential Nature, or Specific Character, of Our only Lord and 
Saviour, Jesus Christ. In a Letter to J. L., Esq., from a Presbyter 
of the Reformed: Protestant: Church of England. 


London: Longman, Brown, Green, and Longmans. 


HE CHRISTIAN GRACES.—Three New 
SONGS, illustrative of “ Faith,” “ Hope,” and “ Charity.” 
Poetry by Rev. J. R. WREFORD and C. JEFFEREYS. 

Music by STEVEN GLOVER. 

“* These songs are excellent alike in ree ges music, and illustra- 
tion ; while the musician must be delighted with their harmonies, 
every lover of music must feel the charm of their melodies. ¢ Charity’ 
is our especial favourite.”—Musical World. 





Post-free 2s. each, of Jeffereys, 21 Soho Square, 


Works published by W. S. Orr and Co, 


I. 
REECE, PICTORIAL, DESCRIPTIVE, 
and HISTORICAL. 

By Curistoragr Worpswoarth, D.D., Head Master, Harrow. 
Price a Guinea and a Half, cloth, lettered. 


It. 
RAITS and STORIES of the IRISH 
PEASANTRY. 

By Witi1am Cartrtron. With an Autobiographical Introduc- 
tion, Illustrative Notes, and Graphic I!lustrations on Wood and 
Steel. Now complete, in 2 vols. medium 8vo. Price 26s. cloth, 
lettered. ae 


A r 
ICTORIAL HISTORY of FRANCE, 
From the Establishment of the Franks in Gaul to the 
period of the French Revolution, byG. M. Bussgsy and Tuomas 
Gasrgr; enriched with 400 Designs on Wood, by Jules David. 
2 vols. super royal Svo, price 30s, 
Iv. 


THE ILLUSTRATED SHAKSPERE, 
(TYAS’S.) 


The text revised from the best authorities. A Memoir and Essay 
on Shakspere’s Genius, by Banny Cornwatu. Introductory Re- 
marks on each Play by some distinguished writer, with beautiful 
characteristic Designs on Wood, by Kenny Meadows. In 3 vols., 
imperial Svo, price 3/. 3s. cloth. 


v. 
RELAND BEFORE and AFTER the 
UNION with GREAT BRITAIN. 
By R. Montcomerry Martin, Esq, Price 10s, 6d, cloth, lettered. 
Amen Corner, Paternoster Row. 


In small 8vo, price 6s., the Third Edition of 
HE BISHOPRIC of SOULS. 
By the Rev. ROBERT WILSON EVANS, M.A. 


Vicar of Heversham; Fellow of Trinity College, Cambridge; and 
Author of “ The Rectory of Valehead.” 


Rivingtons, St. Paul’s Churchyard, and Waterloo Place. 
Of whom may be had, by the same Author, 


A Day in the Sanctuary: a Series of Hymns 
3 ee Noonday, and Evening. With a Treatise on Hymnology. 
se . 





In small 8vo, price 5s. 
OMFORT for the AFFLICTED. 
Selected from various Authors. 
Edited by the Rev. C, E. KENNAWAY. 
With a Preface by Archdeacon 8. WILBERFORCE. 
Rivingtons, St. Paul's Churchyard, and Waterloo Place. 
In small 8vo, price 7s., the Second Edition of 
HE CHURCH of the FATHERS. 
By JOHN HENRY NEWMAN, B.D. 
Vicar of St. Mary the Virgin’s, Oxford ; and Fellow of Oriel College. 


Rivingtons, St. Paul’s Churchyard, and Waterloo Place. 





Trimmer’s Sacred History.—Ninth Edition. 

In 5 vols, 12mo, price 1/. 10s., the Ninth Edition of 
ACRED HISTORY, selected from the 

HOLY SCRIPTURFS, with Annotations and Reflections, 


parttouled adapted to facilitate the Study of the Bible in Schools 
and Families. 


By the late Mrs. TRIMMER. 
Rivingtons, St. Paul’s Churchyard, and Waterloo Place. 





In small 8vo, with a Map, price 6s. 6d., the Fifth Edition, of 


MEMOIR of FELIX NEFF, Pastor of 
the High Alps; and of his Labours among the French Pro- 
testants of Dauphiné, a Remnant of the primitive Christians of Gaul, 
By WILLIAM STEPHEN GILLY, D.D. 
Prebendary of Durham, and Vicar of Norham. 


Rivingtons, St. Paul’s Churchyard, and Waterloo Place. 





The Opera. 
Now ready, Parts 1. and II., imperial 8vo, price 2s. 6d. 


EAUTIES of the OPERA. Beautifully 
engraved, under the superintendence of Mr. Cuartes Hearn, 
from Drawings by the first Artists. 


No. 1 contains Cantorra Grist as La Giselle; No. 2, Parstant as 
Rosena (Barber of Seville). 


«We have seldom seen a periodical which holds out greater pro- 
mise. The portrait of Carlotta Grisi is extremely happy. These 
sixteen pages of letterpress, with their rich and profuse pictorial 
embellishments and their arabesque borders and ornaments, cannot, 
we feel persuaded, fail to prove rapidly successful, particularly at the 
extremely low price at which they are published.” Unite Service 
Gazette. 


David Bogue, 86 Fleet Street ; and all Booksellers. 





In small 8vo, price 5s. 6d., the Second Edition of 
EMOIR of the CHISHOLM, late M.P. 
for Inverness-shire. 
By the Rev. JAMES S. M, ANDERSON, M.A. 
Chaplain in Ordinary to the Queen ; Chaplain to the Queen Dowager; 
i and Poxpernal Curate of St. ‘George's Chapel, Brighton. 
Risinmensy St, Paul’s Churchyard and Waterloo Place; Bell and 
oo dinburgh ; Smith, I 
B 





; and the Booksellers in 
Also, by the same Author, 
1. Sermons on Various Subjects. 
Edition, 9s. 6d. 


2. The Cloud of Witnesses; a Series of Dis- 


courses on the Eleventh Chapter of St. Paul’s Epistle to the Hebrews. 
8vo, 10s. 6d, 


Second 





8. Discourses on Elijah and John the Bap- 
tist, Second Edition, 8vo, 10%, 6d, 





376 THE LITERARY GAZETTE, &c. 








8 New Burlington Street, June 8, 1844. 


MR. BENTLEY will immediately Publish the following NEW WORKS :— 





DIARIES AND CORRESPONDENCE OF JAMES HARRIS, 
FIRST EARL OF MALMESBURY. 


Containing MEMOIRS of HIS TIME from the YEAR 1767 to 1809; and an ACCOUNT of HIS MISSIONS to the COURTS of MADRID, FREDERICK the GREAT, 
CATHERINE the SECOND, and the HAGUE, and HIS SPECIAL EMBASSIES to BERLIN, BRUNSWICK, and the FRENCH REPUBLIC 


Edited by his GRANDSON, the THIRD EARL. 
2 vols. 8vo, with Portraits, 


II. 
AFLOAT AND ASHORE; OR, THE ADVENTURES OF MILES WALLINGFORD. 
By J. FENIMORE COOPER, Esq. 
Author of “ The Pilot,” “ The Last of the Mohicans,” ‘‘ The Red Rover,” &c. &c. 3 vols. post 8v0.—(Now ready.) 


LAST SERIES. 
THE ATTACHE; OR, SAM SLICK IN ENGLAND. 


Completing the Sayincs and Dorncs of Mr. Stick. By the Author of “ Tue CLockMaKER.” 2 vols. post 8vo 


Iv. 
Volumes III. and IV. of MISS COSTELLO'S 


MEMOIRS OF EMINENT ENGLISHWOMEN. 


INCLUDING 
ANASTASIA VENETIA STANLEY, LADY DIGBY—MARGARET, DUCHESS OF NEWCASTLE—ELIZABETH PERCY, DUCHESS OF SOMERSET—LUCY 
PERCY, COUNTESS OF CARLISLE—ELIZABETH CROMWELL AND HER DAUGHTERS —MRS. HUTCHINSON —LADY RACHEL RUSSELL— MARY 


BOYLE, COUNTESS OF WARWICK—DOROTHY SYDNEY, COUNTESS OF SUNDERLAND —ISABELLE STUART, DUCHESS OF RICHMOND— ANNE 
HYDE, DUCHESS OF YORK—SARAH, DUCHESS OF MARLBOROUGH—ANNE, DUCHESS OF MONMOUTH, &c 


THE POPULAR MEMBER. 


By Mrs. GORE, ae 
Author of ‘‘ Mothers and Daughters,” ‘“ The sais ‘The Ambassador’s Wife,” &c. $3 vols. post 8vo. ‘ hat 
~ AW Saas 


HAMPTON COURT: AN ‘HISTORICAL ROMANEE. 


3 vols, post 8vo, with numerous Illustrations. 


NEW WORKS now ready :— 


ROSE D’ALBRET; OR, TROUBLOUS TIMES. 


A Romance. By G. P. R. JAMES, Esq. 
Author of “‘ Darnley,” “ De L’Orme,” “ The False Heir,” &c 


. In 3 vols. post 8vo. 
It. 
By Order of the French Government. 


NARRATIVE -OF A MISSION TO EGYPT, THE RED SEA, THE PERSIAN GULF, THE EAST INDIES 


AND THE ISLAND OF BOURBON. By Mons, V. FONTANIER. 1 vol. 8vo, with Map. 


Ill. IV. 
Third Series of “ Two Old Men's Tales.” 


THE TRIUMPHS OF TIME. THE PRAIRIE-BIRD 


° 
By the Hon. CHARLES AUGUSTUS MURRAY, 
By the Author of “ Two Oyp Men’s Taxes.” 3 vols, post 8vo. Author of “ Travels in North America.” 3 vols. post 8vo 


Vv. 
2 vols. 8vo, with Portraits from Original Paintings, &. CONCLUDING VOLUMES of 


THE LETTERS OF HORACE WALPOLE, EARL OF ORFORD, 


To SIR HORACE MANN, H. B. M. Resident at the Court of Florence from the Year 1760 to 1785 
Now first Printed from the Original MSS. 


RICHARD BENTLEY, NEW BURLINGTON STREET, PUBLISHER IN ORDINARY TO HER MASESTY. 


Printed by Cuan ns Ronson, a may ye Cor 
—— ‘aradise Ron, Stoke 
Sout 








wley Road, North Brixton, Gronck Lavry, ee 1 ep 8 Terrace, Se oye lt New Road, both in the pews of Sins, and 5 Steg eee FRANKLY, 
the County of a Pato at we. Bis Cooly , Great New Street, Fetter Lane, in the City of London; and published by Witttam Anmioer Scripps, of 
v 13 he Molton s aati in ‘the Parish of Saint George, Hi r Square, ‘Middlesex, Publisher, at the Lerma any reach y Orvics, Number ? Wellington Str ool, ga torery in the precinct ¢ of 
ihe Nov feowy i in the Strand, in the suid County of Middlesex, on Geturdey, « June 8, 1814. peeve, AY New York: Wiley and Putnam, 161 Broadway. 





